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WE  may  well  hold  that  funda¬ 
mental  knowledge  and  skills, 
should  be  acquired  by  chil¬ 
dren;  that  the  tested,  the  tried,  and 
true  social  values  and  heritages  of  the 
ages  should  be  transmitted  from  gen¬ 
eration  to  generation;  that  the  most 
approved  pedagogical,  psychological 
and  hygienic  methods  of  teaching  and 
learning  should  be  employed  by  all 
teachers;  that  the  school  curriculum 
should  be  constantly  revised,  enriched 
ii:  some  respects,  simplified  in  other 
respects,  correlated  and  unified,  grad¬ 
ed  on  the  basis  of  individual  similari¬ 
ties  and  social  values,  and  diversified 
to  meet  individual  differences  of  abil¬ 
ity,  potentiality,  needs,  growth,  ma¬ 
turity  and  development  of  children, 
progressively  modernized  without  sac¬ 
rificing  fundamental  values;  and  that 
the  organization  and  administration 
of  the  school  should  be  such  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  wholesome,  stimulating  environ¬ 
ment  of  valuable  and  meaningful  expe¬ 
riences  for  the  child.  Put  the  impor¬ 
tant  fact  to  be  emphasized  is,  that 
without  the  inspirational  leadership  of 
principals  and  other  sup<*rvisora  which 
serves  to  stimulate  teachers  to  give  the 
best  of  themselves  in  guiding  and  in¬ 
fluencing  individual  children  to  devel¬ 
op  the  best  qualities  which  they  pos¬ 


sess,  very  little  of  a  permanent  value 
wdll  be  accomplished  in  helping  chil¬ 
dren  to  control  and  to  adjust  them¬ 
selves,  in  a  wholesome  manner,  to  the 
realities,  the  social  responsibilities, 
and  the  highest  spiritual  duties  of  life. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  we  cannot 
share  with  others,  qualities  of  person¬ 
ality  which  we  ourselves  do  not  pos¬ 
sess.  To  influ(*nce  children  for  good, 
the  teacher  must  possess  those  desir¬ 
able  habits,  healthy  attitudes,  valuable 
character  traits,  and  other  attributes 
of  a  w’ell-balanced  and  wholesomely 
integrated  pt*rsonality  which  she  sin¬ 
cerely  believes  every  child  should  cul¬ 
tivate  and  attain  as  a  result  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  process.  What  we  are,  is  in¬ 
finitely  of  greater  value  and  impor¬ 
tance  in  influencing  others,  than  what 
w’e  say  or  do  to  them.  Fewer  words, 
fewer  gestures,  and  less  advice  to 
others,  but  a  more  honest  search  of 
our  true  selves  and  more  sincere  effort 
to  gain  insight  into  our  own  needs  and 
limitations,  more  plea.sant  thoughts, 
more  human  w’armth,  more  inner 
spiritual  light,  and  a  determination  to 
improve  our  bc*st  selves  through  sin¬ 
cere  and  unselfish  service  to  others, 
are  the  fundamental  human  requisites 
in  a  world  where  unfortunately,  so 
much  greed  for  material  possessions 
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and  lust  for  power,  so  much  jealousy, 
envy,  cruelty,  misunderstandinp:,  ha¬ 
tred  and  false  standards  and  values  of 
living  still  abide. 

The  lolaJ  healthy  maturity  of  teachers. 

The  lH‘st  teachers  know  that  their 
power  to  intluenee  children  for  good 
is  derived  from  spiritual  sources  with¬ 
in  themselves  which  they  have  care¬ 
fully  developed  during  their  own 
years  of  maturing  growth,  and  which 
they  have  constantly  used  with  advan¬ 
tage  to  themselves  ami  others  through 
their  understanding,  sympathetic,  pa¬ 
tient  and  loving  relationships  with 
others.  Immature  individuals  should 
not  l)e  jdaced  in  the  position  of  great 
responsibility  hebl  by  the  teacher, 
whose  chief  function  is  to  influence 
and  guide  immature*  children.  Pupils 
will  never  l)e  guided  towards  whole¬ 
some  personality  adjustment,  by  per¬ 
sonalities  that  are  not  themse'lves  phy¬ 
sically,  intellectually,  emotionally,  vo- 
litionally,  socially,  morally  and  spirit¬ 
ually  mature. 

School  children  come  from  various 
types  of  homes,  where  all  the  varied 
types  of  wholesome*  and  unwholesome 
relationships  e.xist.  Children  are  in- 
eleeel  fortunate  who  have  had  the  ad- 
vantag(*s  of  receiving  their  early  train¬ 
ing  and  guidance  under  the  personal 
influences  of  geaal,  understanding, 
sympathetic,  umselfish  and  loving  par¬ 
ents,  and  in  a  stimulating  and  happy 
homo  atmosphere.  These*  children 
have  been  wlmle*aomely  influenceel  anel 
leave  ace]uire'd.  threuigh  e*arly  favorable 
enviremmental  conelitions,  those  stabi¬ 
lizing  habits,  attitudes  and  strength  of 
will,  necessary  for  present  and  future 
feelings  of  security  and  adequacy,  and 
have  been  given  the  firm  foundations 
for  healthy  greewth,  wholesome  devel¬ 


opment,  personality  adjustment  and 
self-control.  The  teacher  will  be  ren¬ 
dering  her  greatest  service  to  these 
fortunate  children,  if  she  continues  to 
guide  them  along  the  wholesome  ])ath8 
which  have  already  lK*en  clearly 
marked  for  them,  by  their  parents. 
Put  unfortunately,  many  school  chil¬ 
dren  are  handicapped  in  their  earlier 
y(*ars  of  infancy  through  the  careless¬ 
ness,  negligence  and  ignorance  of  pa^ 
cuts  who  assume  litth*  or  no  r(*sponsi- 
bility  for  the  })roper  training  of  their 
childr(*n,  and  who  create*  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  misunderstanding  and  di.scord 
in  the  home*,  ('hildren  nurtured  in 
these*  home*s,  de've*lop  fe*elings  of  infe¬ 
riority,  e)f  in.se*e*nrity,  e>f  inaele*quacy, 
e»f  ele*strue*tiv(*  fe*ars  which  create  emo¬ 
tional  anel  veditieuial  conflicts  within 
fhe*mselv(*s  that  h'ael  te)  ])re*seiit  anel  fu¬ 
ture  malaeljnstments  to  life  situations, 
anel  te>  the  eh*velopme*nt  e»f  distorte*d  or 
elisintegrate*d  personal itie*s.  For  the*se 
ehilelren,  the  wholesemiely  matured 
te*ache*r  lM*e*e)mes  a  powerful,  stimulat- 
ir.g,  stabilizing  force,  and  a  permanent  | 
influene*e  fe)r  gooel.  She  must  elo  ev¬ 
erything  in  her  power  to  reconelition 
ami  re-habituate  the  child  to  more  nor¬ 
mal  attitueles  and  re*actions,  to  free 
the  child  freun  ele*structive*  anxieties, 
we>rries  anel  foolish  fears,  and  to  guide 
the  chilel  wisely  to  gain  e*onfidence  in 
himse*lf  anel  otlu'rs  by  the  development 
within  himse*lf  of  feelings  e)f  security 
anel  aeleepiacy,  which  are  the  me)st  es¬ 
sential  ne*eels  of  the  child  for  whole- 
semie  individual,  social  anel  spiritual 
aeljustment. 

It  is,  therefore,  e>f  greatest  impo^ 
tance  and  value  that  all  teachers  aim 
to  achieve  that  total  maturity  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  wholesome  personality 
for  themselves,  which  will  enable  them 
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to  exert  artistically  those  powerful  in¬ 
fluences  for  good  in  the  stabilizing, 
the  adjusting,  the  spiritualizing  and 
the  progressively  integrating  life  proc¬ 
ess  of  each  child  under  her  educa¬ 
tional  guidance. 

To  achieve  healthy  and  total  ma¬ 
turity,  the  individual  must  assist  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  poten¬ 
tialities  that  he  possesses.  Maturity 
conceived  in  its  totality,  includes  at 
least  the  following  phases  of  healthy 
growth  and  development  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual, — the  physical,  the  physiologi¬ 
cal,  the  intellectual,  the  emotional,  the 
.social,  the  moral  and  the  spiritual. 
For  one  to  neglect  the  healthy  growth 
and  development  of  any  of  these  inte¬ 
grating  forces  of  the  maturing  self,  is 
to  remain  infantile  on  some  impor¬ 
tant  level  of  life.  Teachers  must 
learn  not  only  the  full  meaning  of 
each  of  these  phases  of  the  total  life 
of  the  individual  .self,  but  must  become 
habituaf»‘<l  through  meaningful  prac¬ 
tice,  to  apply  in  their  ow'ii  daily  lives 
those  healthy  principles  of  thinking, 
feeling,  acting,  and  right  living  which 
will  promote  their  own  healthy  growth, 
wholesome  maturity,  balanced  develop¬ 
ment,  and  well-integrated  personality. 

The  most  successful  teachers  are 
those  who  know  how  to  guide  in  such 
a  way  that  children  will  exert  their 
best  efforts  not  only  to  acquire  and 
master  facts  and  skills  which  are  W'ith- 
in  the  reasonable  reach  of  each  child’s 
maturing  age  level  and  capacity  to 
comprehend  and  to  apply,  but  also  to 
form  those  valuable  habits,  wholesome 
attitudes  and  reactions  wdiich  w’ill  en¬ 
able  the  growing  and  developing  child 
to  live  harmoniously  with  his  fellows 
in  a  constantly  changing  and  complex 
To  help  the  child  to  make 


these  social  adjustments  without  sac¬ 
rificing  his  spiritual  integrity  and  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  to  maintain  and  de¬ 
velop  his  best  moral  and  spiritual  po¬ 
tentialities,  is  the  highest  mission  of 
the  teacher. 

Wholesome  qualities  of  teacher  per¬ 
sonality. 

The  means  employed  by  the  best 
teachers  to  guide  children  to  achieve 
the  desirable  ends  of  education  are 
these  intangible  but  most  powerful 
components  or  forces  of  a  In^althy  per- 
.sonality  which  the  teacher  has  incor- 
porat(‘d  within  herself  through  her 
own  direction,  her  human  contacts  and 
relationships,  and  her  vital,  dynamic 
experiences  in  life.  Xo  other  means 
employed  by  teachers  have  been  found, 
that  are  as  effective  or  permanent  in 
their  valuable  results  on  the  lives  of 
children. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  interre¬ 
lated  and  integrated  elements  of 
healthy  personality  found  in  teachers 
who  do  influence  children  for  good, 
reveals  the  follow’ing  outstanding 
characteristics:  (a)  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  child  nature,  i.  e.,  of  the 
total  individual  child  in  his  total  past 
and  present  environment  and  at  his 
pn'sent  maturing  developmental  level ; 

(b)  sympathy  with  the  point  of  view, 
the  feelings  and  the  needs  of  the  child; 

(c)  patience  with  the  child’s  limita¬ 
tions,  caused  either  by  heredity  or  en¬ 
vironmental  influences  or  both  com¬ 
bined,  or  by  the  child’s  lack  of  mean¬ 
ingful  life  exj)eriences  or  loss  of 
wholesomely  stimulating  opimrtunities 
for  normal  growth  and  development; 

(d)  insight  into  the  causes  and  pur¬ 
posefulness  of  the  child’s  behavior — 
the  pleasures,  the  privileges  or  goals 
sought  by  the  child,  the  pains,  the  pun- 
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ishments  or  loss  of  privileges  which 
he  seeks  to  avoid,  and  the  strength  of 
will  and  degree  of  self-control  which 
he  exercises;  (e)  love  for  every  child 
— seeking  the  good  in  each  child,  and 
a  determination  to  aid  each  child  to 
raise  the  good  within  himself  to  his 
highest  level  of  achievement.  These 
qualities  of  personality — understand¬ 
ing,  sympathy,  patience,  insight  and 
love  can  be  acquired  by  teachers 
through  their  daily  warm  relation¬ 
ships  with  children,  through  their  as¬ 
sociation  with  wholesome  adult  person¬ 
alities  in  the  community,  who  inspire 
and  influence  others  for  good,  and 
through  their  own  participation  in  the 
good,  the  l>cautiful  and  other  spiritu¬ 
ally  meaningful  activities  of  life. 
Seek  the  goo<l,  the  true  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful  in  the  world,  and  you  will  find 
these  everywhere  to  help  you  and  those 
around  you.  Do  something  daily  to 
enlarge  and  to  l)eautifv  your  own  spir¬ 
itual  life,  acquire  the  joy  that  comes 
through  helping  others  to  help  them¬ 
selves,  increase  your  human  sympa¬ 
thies  and  tolerance  for  others  so  that 
you  may  come  into  closer,  warmer  and 
more  understanding  relationships  with 
more  and  more  members  of  the  human 
family,  decrease  and  control  your 
prejudices  and  bias  towards  others, 
endeavor  to  gain  more  and  more  in¬ 
sight  into  your  true  self,  gain  mastery 
over  your  total  self  so  that  the  best 
within  you  may  Iw  continuously  devel- 
ope<l,  w’in  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  those  whom  you  desire  to  guide  and 
serve,  develop  the  divine  gift  of  loving 
all  your  neighbors;  and  thus  do  your 
share  to  make  the  world  a  better  place 
in  which  all  mankind  may  live  in  an 
unselfish  and  loving  brotherhood  un¬ 
der  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 


Xumerous  other  qualities  of  person¬ 
ality  have  been  emphasized  by  various 
authorities,  as  the  essential  requisites 
of  a  good  teacher.  These  include  the 
entire  gamut  of  virtues  from  A  — 
Adaptability  to  Z — Zest.  But  keeping 
within  reasonable  limits  of  human  at¬ 
tainment,  it  will  be  more  helpful  to 
the  teacher  to  endeavor  to  cultivate 
within  herself  those  dominant  ehara^ 
teristics  of  personality,  which  the  long 
experience  of  the  best  teachers  have 
proven  to  lx?  of  greatest  influence  on 
the  wholesome  development  of  the 
lives  of  children. 

Influence  of  teacher  personality  on  her 
methods  of  teaching. 

^Methods  and  techniques  of  teaching 
that  are  either  mechanically  acquired 
from  pedagogical  textlKX)ks,  or  that 
are  superimposed  on  teachers  by  su¬ 
pervisors,  arc  generally  mechanically 
applied  in  the  classroom,  because 
teachers  do  not  feel  the  full  meaning, 
purpose  or  value  of  such  methods. 
The  results  obtained  are,  therefore,  fai 
Ixdow  the  desirable  level  of  achieve¬ 
ment  by  pupils,  which  the  effort  spent 
by  lK)th  teachers  and  pupils  would  ap- 
j^arently  justify.  But  methods  evolved 
and  developed  by  teachers  from  their 
own  wide  experience  and  practical 
studies,  and  from  their  continued  sym¬ 
pathetic,  patient,  understanding  con¬ 
tacts  and  loving  relationships  with 
children  are  filled  w’ith  positive  mean¬ 
ing,  because  they  reflect  the  tested 
knowledge,  the  feeling  tones  and  the 
spiritual  insight  into  human  relation¬ 
ships  and  ideal  values,  which  the 
teacher  has  acquired  herself.  The  re¬ 
sults  obtained  by  such  methods  artis¬ 
tically  applied  are  always  on  a  high 
level  and  are  of  permanent  value  to 
all  children. 
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The  personality  of  the  teacher  is 
reflected  in  the  methods  she  employs 
in  guiding  children.  The  teacher  who 
has  acquired  a  wholesome  personality 
knows  the  value  of  encouragement,  of 
praise,  of  the  sense  of  humor  and  of 
hearty  laughter,  of  a  cheerful  counten¬ 
ance,  of  respecting  the  individuality 
and  sensibility  of  each  child,  of  devel¬ 
oping  and  strengthening  the  bonds  of 
affection  and  good  w’ill  between  the 
child  and  the  teacher,  the  class  and 
the  school.  Children,  like  plants,  need 
rays  of  sunshine  and  warmth  to  stimu¬ 
late  growth  and  development.  The 
most  important  source  of  sunshine 
and  warmth  in  a  classroom  is  the  radi¬ 
ant  personality  of  a  physically,  men¬ 
tally  and  spiritually  healthy  teacher. 
The  totally  healthy  teacher  never  uses 
sarcasm,  never  nags,  never  scolds, 
never  finds  fault,  never  uses  anger  or 
a  loud  voice  as  a  means  of  pupil  con¬ 
trol,  because  she  realizes  fully  that 
these  devices  are  destructive  influences 
on  her  own  and  on  the  child’s  person¬ 
ality.  These  destructive  measures 
merely  serve  to  break  the  l)ond8  of  re¬ 
spect  and  confidence,  of  good  will  and 
warm  relationship  which  must  exist 
Ijetween  child  and  teacher  to  achieve 
any  valuable  results  through  the  teach¬ 
ing  and  learning  processes.  Teachers 
who  exert  the  best  influence  on  chil¬ 
dren  know,  not  only  the  individual 
abilities  and  potentialities  of  children, 
but  also  their  limitations,  their  weak¬ 
nesses,  their  undesirable  attitudes  and 
unsocial  reactions ;  but  instead  of  find¬ 
ing  fault,  and  using  other  destructive 
tools  or  devices,  they  become  sympa¬ 
thetically  objective  in  their  attitude, 
seek  causes  for  the  child’s  deficiencies 
or  maladjustments,  and  then  set  out 


to  be  constructively  helpful  to  the 
child  by  guiding  him  patiently  to 
remedy  his  defects,  to  overcome  his 
deficiencies,  and  to  become  better  ad¬ 
justed.  Professor  Ruth  Strang  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  has  well  expressed 
this  thought  by  saying: 

“Think  of  the  child  as  a  bundle  of 
possibilities.  Brush  aside  in  your  think¬ 
ing  all  the  undesirable  habits  and  traits 
until  you  find  some  ability  in  the  child 
to  develop.  Personality  can  best  be  built 
on  the  assets  of  the  individual,  not  on 
the  attempted  eradication  of  his  liabili- 
ties.”i 

Influence  of  supervisor  on  teacher  per¬ 
sonality. 

To  encourage  teachers  to  develop 
wholesome  personalities  for  their  own 
good  and  for  the  good  of  the  children 
who  will  be  influenced  by  them,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  principals 
and  other  school  supervisors  place 
more  and  mon'  emphasis  on  those  edu¬ 
cational  processes  that  lead  towards 
right  character  formation  and  the 
healthy  personality  development  of 
each  child.  With  this  increased  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  cardinal  objectives  of 
education,  \vays  will  be  found  to  im¬ 
prove  the  total  health  of  all  teachers, 
and  thus  promote  the  total  health  of 
all  children  who  cx)me  into  daily  con¬ 
tact  with  these  well  adjusted  and 
wholesome  personalities. 

If  teachers  are  to  become  more  and 
more  “child  conscious”  and  less  “cur¬ 
riculum  conscious,”  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  supervisors  of  teachers  to  find 
means  of  evaluating  the  effectiveness 
of  a  teacher’s  work,  not  merely  by  the 
academic  achievements  of  the  pupils 
in  her  class,  but  by  the  quality  and 
intensity  of  the  personal  influence  for 
good  that  she  exerted  on  the  lives  of 


1  Ruth  Strang.  The  Role  of  the  Teacher  In  Personnel  Work,  p.  S43,  Revised  Edition,  19SS. 
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the  children  under  her  guidance. 
What  the  teacher  does  to  improve  the 
child’s  attitudes  ami  reactions,  what 
individual  guidance  is  given  by  the 
teacher  to  each  child  to  help  him  to 
overcome  his  ileficicncies,  to  help  him 
to  gain  Ix'tttT  control  of  himself,  and 
to  iK'come  In'tter  adjusted  in  all  his  re¬ 
lationships,  are  certainly  powerful  in¬ 
ti  uences  for  g»)od  which  should  receive 
the  rmignition,  the  encouragement 
and  the  fullest  consitleration  which 
they  d(‘serve. 

Progressive  edueatimuiJ  qualitative 
standards. 

While  it  is  still  true  that  the  most 
jM)werful  spiritual  influences  and  nda- 
tionships  for  go<Ml  are  not  measurable 
by  objwtive  standanls  or  seah's,  it  is 
tHpially  true  that  the  means  employed 
by  teachers  to  assist  the  child  towards 
more  wholesome  growth,  maturity  and 
development  can  Ik*  obst'rved,  and 
wisely  directed  into  channels  of  great¬ 
est  usefulness  and  power,  by  super¬ 
visors  who  themselves  posst'ss  those 
qualities  of  personality  and  leadership 
which  win  the  full  confidence  and  pne 
found  respect  of  teachers.  What  has 
the  teacher  done  to  Ix'come  Ix'tter  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  total  nature  of  each 
child  in  her  class  ?  What  go<xl  qtiali- 
ties  has  the  teacher  found  in  each 
child  ?  What  has  she  done  to  improve 
the  g(x>d  tpialities  she  found  in  each 
child?  How  did  she  capitalize  the 
leadership,  the  initiative,  the  8i)ecial 
abilities  of  her  children  for  individual 
and  social  good  ?  What  means  did  she 
employ  to  promote  the  physical,  men¬ 
tal  and  spiritual  health  of  each  child 
in  her  class?  What  advice  has  she 
sought  from  specialists  in  the  field  of 
child  study,  child  guidance  and  men¬ 
tal  hygiene  to  gain  a  better  undei^ 


standing  and  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
causes  of  unusual  or  exaggerated 
forms  of  Whavior  or  jK*rsonality  diffi¬ 
culties  of  any  child  in  her  class  ?  What 
individual  guidance  or  shared  co<ij)era- 
tive  guidance  has  she  given  to  the  shy, 
retiring,  day-dreaming,  tired,  nervous 
and  asocial  children  in  her  class,  as 
well  as  to  the  aggressive  or  anti-social 
child  ?  What  has  the  teacher  done  to 
improve  the  tone  and  atmosphere  of 
her  class?  Does  the  teacher  know 
anything  about  any  child’s  home,  his 
companions,  his  ust'  of  leisun*  hours 
after  school  ?  Is  the  teacher  actively 
interestecl  in  the  constructive  charac¬ 
ter  building  agencies,  si)cial  forces  and 
ndigious  influences  that  surround  the 
child  in  his  l(K*al  community?  Is  the 
teacher  an  active  memlH*r  of  the  par 
ent-tcacher  assix'iation  of  her  school  i 
I)(M's  the  teacher's  spiritual  personal- 
itv  radiate  the  g<Mxl  cheer,  the  warmth, 
and  the  good  will  that  are  most  essen¬ 
tial  to  guide  each  child  towards  whole¬ 
some  imlividual,  scK-ial  and  spiritual 
adjustment  to  life?  These  and  simi¬ 
lar  questions  should  r<‘ceive  definite 
answers,  and  the  more  (»ften  these 
questions  are  askcnl,  the  more  will 
teachers  endeavor  to  reach  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  that  they’  feel  are  repeatedly 
emphasized  for  their  own  good  health 
and  for  the  total  health  of  every  school 
child. 
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Educators,  today,  consider  it 

quite  proper  that  they  should  lx* 
concerned  not  only  with  the 
child’s  classroom  experiences  but  with 
many  other  aspects  of  his  daily  activi¬ 
ties.  An  increasing  number  of  schools 
are  realizing  that  they  have  some  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  child’s  after-school 
play  life.  In  large  cities  particularly 
it  is  quite  evident  that  the  family  can¬ 
not  provide  adequate  play  facilities  or 
adequate  supervision  for  children. 
Nor  will  ample  play  space  and  play 
(“quipment  assure  to  the  individual 
child  the  type  of  group  experience 
most  conducive  to  sound  emotional 
growth. 

If  the  school  is  to  make  the  most  of 
the  mental  hygiene  opportunities  in 
group  play,  it  must  give  careful 
thought  to  the  processes  of  social  in¬ 
teraction  in  the  group  and  to  the  type 
of  leadership  which  will  lx?  most  likely 
to  develop  the  potentially  constructive 
experiences  rather  than  the  destructive 
ones.  At  one  time,  it  was  rather 
glibly  said  that  the  child’s  member¬ 
ship  in  a  large  family  or  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  play  with  other  children 
would  insure  the  development  of  the 
characteristics  and  qualities  making 
for  strong  character.  An  increasing 
number  of  case  studies  and  more  pene¬ 
trating  introspection  gives  us  good 
reason  to  believe  that  group  experience 
can  develop  unwholesome  attitudes 
and  patterns  of  behavior  as  well  as  de¬ 
sirable  ones. 


As  schools  continue  to  expand  their 
programs  to  include  supervision  of  ex¬ 
tra-curricular  activities,  teachers  must 
give  increasing  attention  to  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  group  supervision  which 
will  make  the  most  of  group  activity. 
They  will  then  begin  to  consider  the 
recess  period  and  the  after-school  play 
of  children  not  merely  out  of  school 
experiences  but  challenging  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  most  effective  development 
of  sound  mental  hygiene. 

/■  Even  today  only  a  small  niimlxT  of 
group  leaders  are  consciously  aware  of 
the  contribution  that  group  activity 
may  make  to  the  individual’s  adjust¬ 
ment.  !Mo8t  leaders  attempt  to  organ¬ 
ize  activity  that  will  be  interesting  to 
the  children  with  whom  they  are 
working.  They  try  to  vary  this  activ¬ 
ity  so  that  it  will  meet  the  needs  and 
interests  of  as  many  of  the  children  as 
possible.  But  their  main  concern  is 
with  the  progi’am,  with  the  activities, 
rather  than  with  the  children  as  grow¬ 
ing  personalities.  Very  often,  of 
course,  children  do  gain  much  in  the 
feeling  of  accomplishment  that  comes 
from  successful  activity.  They  do 
learn  to  share  and  to  coiiperate  with 
others.  They  build  patterns  of  behav¬ 
ior  that  wull  stand  them  in  good  stead 
in  their  contacts  with  others  in  the 
classroom,  on  the  street,  at  camp  and 
in  adult  life.  But  far  too  often,  the 
timid  child  or  the  fearful  one,  the  over- 
aggressive  boy  or  girl,  the  child  who 
needs  to  learn  special  skills,  will  con- 
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tinue  to  follow  old  patterns  of  behav¬ 
ior  and  get  from  the  group  activity 
only  the  incidental  values  attendant 
on  companionship  with  others.  In¬ 
deed,  he  may  deepen  patterns  of  unde¬ 
sirable  bt'havior  if  the  other  members 
of  the  group  do  not  understand  or 
accept  him. 

Much  more  experimentation  must 
be  carried  on  before  we  can  outline  in 
any  detail,  the  way  in  which  the  adult 
leader  can  guide  the  group  activity  so 
that  individuals  will  achieve  those 
character  values,  that  mental  hygiene, 
which  make  for  the  “good  life.”  For 
the  past  ten  years  I  have  Ix'en  inter¬ 
ested  in  watching  groups  and  in  work¬ 
ing  with  them  to  see  what  things  can 
be  done  along  these  lines.  In  the 
classroom,  on  the  playground,  in  recre¬ 
ation  clubs,  in  camps  and  in  Sunday 
school  groups  as  well  as  in  more  in¬ 
formal  neighborhood  play  groups,  I 
have  watched  children  playing  alone 
and  with  adult  supervision.  Increas¬ 
ingly,  I  have  been  convinced  that  there 
are  immense  possibilities  for  construc¬ 
tive  guidance  of  individuals  through 
the  subtle  manipulation  of  group  per¬ 
sonnel  and  group  activity. 

At  the  present  time,  at  least  two 
groups  in  New  York  City  are  carry¬ 
ing  on  programs  in  which  this  tech¬ 
nique  is  being  dcvelopt'd.  At  the 
Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  Mr.  S.  R. 
Slavson  is  working  with  a  group  of 
adolescent  boys  and  girls  who  need 
help  in  their  family  and  their  social 
adjustments.  Instead  of  using  the  di¬ 
rect  individual  guidance  method,  Mr. 
Slavson  invites  the  boy  or  girl  to  join 
a  club.  The  first  meeting  is  entirely 
a  get-together  affair  and  no  effort  is 
made  to  draw  the  new  child  into  the 
group.  Gradually  a  program  is  devel¬ 


oped  based  as  much  as  possible  on  the 
interests  of  the  children  in  the  group. 
All  the  activities  are  informal  in  char¬ 
acter  and  so  organized  as  to  make 
every  child  feel  as  much  at  home  as 
possible.  Creative  activities,  especially 
in  the  plastic  and  pictorial  arts  have 
been  found  most  helpful  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  self-confidence.  Perhaps 
]\Ir.  Slavson’s  own  words  will  describe 
the  underlying  objectives  of  the  work 
l)etter  than  anything  else. 

“We  felt  that  a  group  should  be  cre¬ 
ated  which  would  accept  these  children 
without  question.  Our  leaders  are 
taught  to  receive  each  child  as  though 
he  were  a  normal  human  being  without 
behavior  difficulties  to  overcome.  They 
let  the  hostile  say  whatever  they  feel 
like  saying.  The  shy,  the  inhibited, 
those  with  8ubmerge<l  personalities,  are 
left  free  to  follow  their  own  bents.  This 
general  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the 
leaders  spreads  to  the  children,  who  be¬ 
gin  to  accept  one  another.  The  club 
l)ecomes  for  them  a  place  of  security. 
One  twelve-year-old  said  she  was  happy 
at  club  because  everyone  seemed  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  like  her;  at  home  no  one 
understood  her.  In  a  way  the  leader 
takes  the  place  of  a  good  mother.” 

The  Childrens’  Aid  Society  is  also 
experimenting  with  a  program  which 
combines  the  resources  of  the  trained 
psychiatrist  with  the  programs  of  the 
recreational  centers  carried  on  by  the 
Society.  Dr.  Alexander  Reid  Martin, 
who  is  heading  up  this  new  venture 
in  group  guidance  passes  five  after¬ 
noons  and  two  evenings  a  week  in 
turn  at  the  six  centers  conducted  by 
the  Society.  He  asks  the  youngsters 
what  their  program  is,  what  they 
would  like  to  do  in  the  way  of  games 
or  sports,  or  in  other  fields.  He  asks 
no  leading  questions  but  rather  makes 
suggestions  which  induce  boys  to  talk 
about  themselves,  their  ambitions. 
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their  home  life,  ami  their  friends.  In 
his  manner  there  is  nothing  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional.  As  he  listens  to  the  chil¬ 
dren,  he  makes  rapid  notes  which  he 
dictates  later  as  a  verbatim  interview 
for  further  study.  lie  interprets  the 
background  and  jx'rsonal  relationships 
of  the  child,  draws  up  his  comments 
and  discusses  the  case  with  the  staff  of 
the  center.  He  may  find  an  only  child 
self-conscious,  with  a  narrow  outlook 
on  life.  He  may  find  that  the  over- 
aggressive  child  is  eom|)eusating  for 
suppression  at  home.  With  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  center  staff,  he  maps 
a  program  for  the  child  which  will 
help  him  develoj)  along  the  lines  not 
provided  by  his  home,  school  or  extra¬ 
center  play  life.  Through  the  center’s 
family  visitor,  the  child’s  teacher  or 
the  family  minister,  the  family  is  in¬ 
duced  to  help  in  the  new  arrange¬ 
ments. 

The  programs  of  these  tw’o  groups 
deal  w’ith  children  w’ho  are  definite 
behavior  problems  or  whose  Ixdiavior 
is  such  that  it  may  lead  to  delinquency 
or  definite  social  maladjustment.  In 
any  so-called  group  of  normal  young¬ 
sters,  the  same  types  of  Ixdiavior  may 
be  found.  Timidity  is  not  confined  to 
childPMi  w’hose  parents  dominate  them 
physically.  At  any  stxual  level,  one 
will  find  the  sensitive,  withdrawing 
child.  Aggressive  behavior  of  an 
asocial  sort  is  exhibited  by  children  of 
widely  different  backgrounds.  Trick¬ 
ery,  deceit,  furtive  Ixdiavior,  strong 
feelings  of  inferiority  and  other  men¬ 
tally  unhygienic  attitudes  and  Ixdiav- 
ior  are  almost  universal.  Xot  all  but 
a  considerable  number  of  the  children 
who  show  these  characteristics  have 
been  driven  to  a8<x*ial  Whavior  be¬ 
cause  of  feelings  of  inadequacy. 


Their  personal  environment  has  been 
such  as  to  warp  the  growth  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  in  themselves  and  others  that 
is  due  every  child.  Recourse  to  such  ’ 
asocial  Wiavior  has  s(X‘med  the  only 
way  out. 

The  classriKun  teacher,  the  play¬ 
ground  supervisor,  the  club  leader  or 
the  camp  counsellor  can  do  much  to  ' 
build  up  the  essential  feeling  of  worth 
(hat  every  individual  must  liave,  if  ho 
is  to  function  effectively.  The  trust 
and  cHUifidence  of  the  adult  can,  in  it¬ 
self,  do  much  to  revive  the  child’s  j 
sense  of  his  own  ix*rsonal  worth.  But 
acceptance  by  the  group  of  his  ptx'rs 
with  whom  lu‘  is  most  closely  in  con¬ 
tact  is  even  more  cssiuitial.  Too  often, 
children  who  have  developed  unfortu¬ 
nate  iK'havior,  are  not  accepted  by  j 
those  of  their  own  age.  Children  can 
Ix'  lH)th  cruel  and  intolerant.  Their 
verv  lack  of  experience,  may  at  times, 
cau8(‘  them  to  ix^rsecute  others  who 
are  different  in  appearance,  racial 
background,  physical  j)rowes8  or  gen¬ 
eral  intelligence.  The  direct  preach¬ 
ing  of  .sportsmanship,  the  e.xhortations  , 
to  kiinlness  and  the  appeal  to  the  8«)- 
called  “finer  feelings’’  which  have  for 
the  most  part  l)een  the  approaeh  of 
the  adult  are  not  usually  effective. 

Tho  adult  who  is  closely  identified  | 
with  a  group  of  children  can  well  | 
make  use  of  the  group  resources  to 
help  individual  children  in  their  social 
adjustment.  A  few’  specific  examples 
mav  clarify'  the  nature  of  the  leader’s 
contribution. 

The  leader  may  act  as  a  buffer  for 
the  inexperienced  child's  first  contact 
with  a  group. 

Billy,  age  8,  had  never  played  with 
other  lx)y8  when  he  first  came  to  a  j 
school  recreation  club.  It  was  a  custom 
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in  the  elnb  to  initiate  new  members  with 
a  rather  strenuous  ceremony.  The  leader 
suggesttnl  to  the  club,  when  they  were 
planning  Hilly’s  initiation,  that  they  mix 
in  with  the  usual  initiation  stunts  a  few' 
that  would  help  Billy  to  feel  that  it  was 
fun  to  be  initiated.  He  also  explained 
to  Billy  just  before  the  initiation  what 
initiations  were  supposed  to  do  and  was 
on  hand  to  see  that  the  club  members’ 
enthusiasm  didn’t  cause  them  to  go  too 
far  in  the  stunts. 

Children  who  know  one  another  ami 
who  are  carrying  on  activities  with 
which  they  are  well  acquainted,  often 
forget  that  the  newcomer  has  not  had 
the  chance  to  learn  the  games  they 
play  and  the  various  roles  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  members  of  the  group.  An  un¬ 
derstanding  leader  can  ease  the  new 
child  into  the  group  w'ithout  making 
any  fuss  about  it  and  yet  can  facili¬ 
tate  the  individual’s  adjustment  to  a 
considerable  degree. 

The  leader  may  help  the  child  de¬ 
velop  specific  slcills  which  will  help 
his  group  adjustment. 

Johnny  was  always  the  last  to  be 
chosen  when  the  club  ])layed  baseball. 
He  had  great  difficulty  in  throwing  a 
ball  straight  and  had  never  been  known 
to  hit  a  pitched  ball  while  at  bat.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  had  difficulty  in  any 
athletic  activity  and  was  beginning  to 
feel  so  inadequate  that  he  used  every 
pretext  to  stay  away  from  the  club  meet¬ 
ings.  When  the  leader  realized  what  was 
happening,  he  arranged  to  give  Johnny 
a  few  minutes  extra  coaching  before  the 
club  met.  Within  a  week  he  had  im¬ 
proved  his  technique  of  swinging  a  bat 
sufficiently  so  that  he  actually  hit  a  ball. 
The  others  l>egan  to  be  interested  in  his 
improvement.  Leaders  would  choose  him 
among  the  first.  Even  though  he  never 
became  really  expert,  his  whole  emo¬ 
tional  tone  toward  the  club  changed  de¬ 
cidedly  and  he  was  among  the  most 
faithful  and  happy  members. 


A  relatively  simple  procedure  in¬ 
volving  increase  of  skills  socially  or 
physically  will  usually  be  more  effec¬ 
tive  in  helping  the  individual  boy  or 
girl  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
group  than  will  any  numlx‘r  of  appeals 
to  the  group  to  be  fair  to  all  its  mem- 
l>ers. 

The  leader  may  vary  the  group  ac¬ 
tivities  so  that  all  members  have  a 
chance  to  participate  effectively. 

Floyd  was  overweight,  poorly  co-ordi¬ 
nated,  an  only  child,  and  prematurely 
adult  in  his  conversation  and  attitudes. 
The  group  of  ten-year-old  boys  in  which 
he  found  himself  thought  he  was  a  “sap,” 
and  since  he  could  not  participate  effec¬ 
tively  in  most  of  the  club  activities,  he 
was  not  very  happy.  Among  his  gifts, 
however,  was  a  very  active  imagination. 
On  several  occasions,  the  group  had  en¬ 
gaged  in  more  informal  activities  by  the 
river.  Discarded  building  material  and 
plenty  of  space  appealed  to  their  con¬ 
structive  interests,  and  before  long  they 
were  eager  to  speml  as  much  of  their 
club  time  as  possible  along  the  river. 
Floyd  was  in  his  element  in  the  sort  of 
play  that  went  on.  At  first,  his  very 
fine  ideas  w'ere  ignored  l)ecause  he  was 
still  thought  of  as  the  “sap.”  But  with 
a  little  direction  from  the  leader,  the 
others  soon  realized  how  good  his  ideas 
were,  and  for  a  time  he  had  a  leading 
place  in  the  play.  The  handicaps  men¬ 
tioned  above  were  great  enough  so  that 
it  was  difficult  for  the  boys  to  consider 
him  as  really  a  member  of  the  group  for 
very  long  stretches,  but  the  leader  saw 
to  it  that  the  club  engaged  in  many 
activities  to  which  he  could  contribute. 

Here,  again,  the  indirect  approach, 
will  do  more  to  help  an  individual  feel 
his  own  w’orth  than  will  the  direct. 
The  particular  principle  suggested 
here  is  of  great  importance  to  camp 
directors,  school  teachers  and  others 
working  w'ith  children.  If  there  is  a 
genuine  desire  to  provide  for  individ- 
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ual  differences,  the  organization  of  the 
program  so  that  considerable  variety 
of  activity  can  be  insured  is  among 
the  first  steps  to  be  taken.  If  this 
variety  can  be  considered  specifically 
in  terms  of  individual  capacity  and 
need,  it  will  be  much  more  effective 
than  a  more  general  approach  to  vari¬ 
ety  in  program. 

The  leader  may  enlist  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  members  of  the  group  to  assist 
in  the  better  adjustment  of  individual 
members. 

Marian  was  younger  than  the  other 
girls  in  the  group  and  tended  to  show 
somewhat  childish  reactions.  She  had  no 
particular  friends  and  was  considered 
the  one  outsider.  Her  attempts  to  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  the  group  were  rather 
pathetic  in  their  eagerness,  hut  she  was 
not  accepted.  After  making  various  at¬ 
tempts  to  help  her  find  a  jdace  in  the 
group,  the  leader  decided  to  attempt  to 
secure  the  cooperation  of  Barbara,  who 
was  the  most  aggressive  and  jmpular  girl 
in  the  group.  When  Barbara  understood 
that  Marian  Mas  really  anxious  to  play 
like  the  others,  hut  that  she  didn’t  knoM’ 
hoM’,  that  probably  some  encouragement 
from  the  girls  themselves  Mould  be  help¬ 
ful,  and  that  just  a  little  friendship 
Mould  be  most  useful  in  helping  her  feel 
a  part  of  the  group,  she  took  special 
pains  to  help  Marian  in  many  M  ays.  On 
hikes  she  Mould  cook  M'ith  her.  She 
Mould  choose  her  among  the  first  for 
games  and  in  general  Ment  out  of  her 
May  to  shoM*  an  interest.  The  change  in 
Marian  was  most  noticeable.  When  she 
realized  that  the  most  popular  girl  in 
the  club  was  her  friend,  her  efforts  to 
become  like  the  rest  Mere  much  more 
effective.  The  girls,  themselves,  fol- 
loM'ed  Barbara’s  lead,  and  before  long  it 


Mas  difficult  ^o  distinguish  Marian  from 
the  rest. 

Children  need  to  feel  accepted  by 
others  of  their  owm  age.  One  of  the 
most  effective  contributions  of  any 
teacher,  club  leader  or  counsellor,  is 
.so  to  set  the  stage  in  the  group  that 
each  child  is  accepted.  The  enlist¬ 
ment  of  the  more  mature,  more  popu¬ 
lar  or  more  cx)nsiderate  children  in 
the  group  to  make  others  who  are  not 
accepted  become  more  closely  associ¬ 
ated  is  most  important.  No  adult 
approval  can  take  the  place  of  group 
acceptance. 

Those  few  instances  indicate  in  a 
general  way  some  of  the  therapeutic 
possibilities  within  group  activity.  It 
would  lx?  well  if  there  were  space  to 
descrilx?  parallel  situations  where  in¬ 
telligent  adult  guidance  w’as  not  avail¬ 
able.  We  can  be  certain  that  though 
the  laissez  faire  method  of  adjustment 
fc  the  group  may  lx?  adequate  for 
many  children,  there  are  many  others 
who  need  the  kind  of  adult  supervi¬ 
sion  which  has  been  descrilx'd  above 
if  they  are  to  make  the  kind  of  group 
adjustments  that  will  be  most  condu¬ 
cive  to  sound  mental  health.  The 
teacher  or  group  leader  wdio  is  sensi¬ 
tive  to  personal  needs  of  children  can 
Ix'  of  great  help  in  interpreting  the 
child  who  is  somewhat  different  to 
memlx'rs  of  the  group  or  in  manipu¬ 
lating  the  group  situation  so  that  it 
will  become  a  constructive  experience 
to  all  members  of  the  group.  We  are 
but  on  the  fringes  of  insight  into  the 
ways  this  can  be  done. 
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<<1^KOBLE^r  children”  is  a  phrase 
that  has  appeared  frequently  in 
our  educational  literature,  in 
our  conversations,  as  well  as  our  lec¬ 
tures  on  educational  topics  and  pro¬ 
cedures,  The  more  I  contact  chil¬ 
dren  in  school,  parents  and  teachers, 
the  more  convinced  I  am  that  there 
would  be  few  problem  children  if 
there  were  not  problem  teachers,  prob¬ 
lem  parents,  or  other  problem  adults 
in  the  child’s  environment.  To  call  a 
child  a  problem  child  who  deviates 
from  the  expected  or  desired  standard 
is  usin^i'  a  lain*!  that  is  somew’hat  a 
misnomer.  The  more  T  listen  to  lec¬ 
tures  and  discussions  on  training  for 
good  citizenship  and  the  development 
of  character  through  educational  tech¬ 
niques  and  procedures  the  more  sure 
I  am  that  these  goals  are  going  to  be 
more  nearly  achieved  when  greater  at¬ 
tention  is  given  to  the  selection  and 
training  of  the  right  kind  of  teacher. 

The  increasing  importance  of  the 
teacher-to-child  relationship  and  the 
child-to-teacher  relationship  has  be¬ 
come  more  evident  in  these  last  few 
years  when  greater  emphasis  has  been 
made  upon  the  development  of  person¬ 
ality.  The  good  teacher  treats  the 
child  as  a  person.  lie  knows  that  the 
child  is  a  person  in  the  pr(X*ess  of  be¬ 
coming  an  adult  and  that  he  is  not  to 
be  measured  by  the  standards  of  adult¬ 
hood  but  by  the  standards  of  child¬ 
hood.  It  is  far  easier  to  rule  with  an 
iron  hand  than  it  is  to  take  the  time 
to  find  out  why  a  child  behaves  as 
he  does. 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
give  a  few  sjiecific  and  practical  illus¬ 
trations  of  situations  that  have  arisen 
in  school  and  show  briefly  how  wise 
teachers  dealt  with  them. 

Bill  was  a  fourteen-year-old  adoles¬ 
cent  who  lived  on  a  farm  in  a  rural 
township  and  went  to  a  junior  high 
school  in  a  larger  town.  Corrected 
by  a  woman  teacher  for  a  misdemeanor 
he  talked  back.  As  she  approached 
him,  he  doubled  up  his  fists  and  gave 
every  evidence  of  a  plan  to  strike  her. 
Somewhat  frightened  and  rather  an¬ 
gry,  she  took  him  to  the  principal’s 
office.  She  told  her  story  and  then 
left.  No  sooner  had  the  principal 
started  to  talk  with  the  boy  than  the 
l)oy  again  doubling  up  his  fists  seemed 
about  to  strike.  The  wise  man  ig¬ 
nored  what  he  saw,  talked  calmly  and 
w’ithout  heat,  until  within  a  few  min¬ 
utes  the  l)oy  broke  down  and  wept. 
Finally  he  said,  “You  know  when  the 
teacher  spoke  to  me  I  was  angry.  If 
I  had  not  acted  as  though  I  were  go¬ 
ing  to  fight  I  would  have  cried.  I 
had  rather  do  anything  in  the  world, 
no  matter  what  happens,  than  to  cry 
before  all  those  boys  and  girls.”  Be¬ 
cause  this  principal  was  a  wise  man 
the  next  steps  were  easy.  Had  he  not 
been  wdse  he  would  have  meted  out 
punishment  when  the  teacher  brought 
him  in  without  delving  very  far  into 
the  situation. 

In  another  school,  the  headmaster 
received  a  telephone  call  from  a 
mother.  This  mother  said  that  her 
fifteen-year-old  son,  Peter,  thought 
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that  his  niatliomatics  teacher  was  “rid¬ 
ing”  him.  The  headmaster  told  the 
mother  that  he  thought  that  was  not 
the  case  because  he  knew  the  man  so 
well  and  knew  that  this  particular  Ik\v 
was  of  aj)eoial  interest  to  the  teacher 
because  of  the  difhcult  scholastic  chal¬ 
lenge  that  he  presented.  However,  the 
headmast<‘r  tohl  the  mother  that 
whether  or  not  it  was  true  it  might 
just  as  well  1h‘  true  as  long  as  the  1h)v 
tl'ought  it  was.  He  promised  to  look 
into  the  matter.  He  visitt'd  the  alge¬ 
bra  class  and  observc'd  that  everv  time 
the  teacher  spoke  to  the  lioy  or  cor- 
recte<l  his  errors  the  Ixdiavior  of  that 
Ihiv  indicated  that  he  felt  that  the 
teacher  had  it  “in”  f<ir  him.  The 
answers  that  he  made  to  the  teacher 
were  almost  rude,  but  tin'  teacher  was 
unaware  of  this  because*  he  di<l  not 
know  of  the  underlying  motivation, 
hater  in  the  day  there  was  a  confer¬ 
ence  l)etween  the  teacher  and  the  hea<l- 
master.  Appri.sed  of  the  sitiiatieni 
this  wise  teacher  made  it  his  business 
to  win  the  confidence  and  re'spect  of 
that  l>oy.  It  was  apparently  accom¬ 
plished  ill  a  three-week  pt'iiod.  To 
this  day  the  l)oy  does  not  know  of  the 
report  of  his  mother,  or  of  the  work 
of  the  headmaster  and  his  mathemat¬ 
ics  teacher.  A  bail  situation  had  Ix'en 
averted  by  the  expert  handling  of  the 
dirticulty. 

Morning  e.xercises  were  going  on  in 
a  fourth-gra<le  classroom  umh*r  the  di- 
id’tion  of  a  committ(*e  of  children.  A 
pupil  chairman  was  prc'siding.  When 
the  exen*ises  had  already  gone  fivi* 
minutes  lievond  the  allotted  time  the 
teacher  said,  “I  am  very  sorry  that 
you  will  have  to  finish  these  tomor¬ 
row  morning  liecause  we  have  already 
gone  over  our  time.”  A  little  girl  im¬ 
mediately  jum|)ed  up  from  her  seat 


and  e.xciteilly  said,  “Oh,  Miss  B - , 

you  must  hear  this  p»M*m  that  I  had  to 
read  and  I  know  the  children  will 
want  to  h(*ar  it.”  The  teacher  replied. 
“We  will  listen  to  Mary’s  po(*m  and 
then  we  will  have  to  stop.”  I  submit 
that  this  trivial  incident  is  an  excel- 
h’lit  ill  list  rat  i(»n  of  a  fine  teacher-to- 
child  relationship  that  existed  in  that 
s<*hoolroom.  There  are  too  many 
.schoolrooms  where  children  would  not 
dare  to  «juestion  a  pronouncement  of 
the  teach(‘r. 

A  very  different  kind  of  teacher 
was  observed  in  another  fourth-grade 
elassHMun.  Sin*  was  sui)j)osedly  teach¬ 
ing  an  appri'ciation  lesson  on  a  great 
|»ainting.  She  got  her  materials  for 
this  les.*son  from  a  teachers’  magazine. 
On  the  left-hand  page  of  that  maga¬ 
zine  wi*r(‘  written  suggestions  about 
handling  the  h'sson  ami  information 
alxmt  the  picture.  On  the  right-hand 
page  opposite  was  a  large  copy  of  the 
picture  to  lx*  sttulied.  lu  the  center 
of  the  written  page  was  a  box  enclos¬ 
ing  a  list  of  a  dozen  or  fifteen  <|ues* 
tions  about  the  picture.  Heading 
tln*S(*  (juestions  was  the  admonition 
that  they  were  mit  to  lx*  used  unless 
the  teacher  found  that  in  the  free  dis¬ 
cussion  with  the  children  certain 
points  had  lx*(*n  <>verlooked.  The 
teacher  was  then  urg(>d  to  use  such 
<|uestions  as  were  needed  to  bring  out 
further  discussion,  but  that  under  no 
circumstances  was  the  lesson  to  begin 
by  asking  the  (piestions.  Failing  to 
follow  this  advice,  the  teacher  lx*gan 
the  lesson  with  the  questions.  She 
asked  the  first  question,  then  turned 
the  magazine  around  so  the  children 
could  see  the  picture,  called  upon 
someone  to  an.swer.  Turning  the 
magazine  back,  she  a.sked  the  second 
question  and  again  turned  the  picture 
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toward  the  children  following  which 
another  child  was  called  upon.  This 
procedure  went  on  for  live  questions. 
.\  little  girl  sitting  in  a  front  seat  at 
one  side  had  l)een  wildly  waving  her 
hand  throughout  the  question  period. 
Finally  the  teacher  noticed  her  and 
rather  exasperatedly  asked,  “Well, 
Klizalx'th,  what  do  you  want  Eliza¬ 
beth  hopped  up  and  replied,  “T  know 
the  name  of  that  picture.  It  is  ‘The 
Boy  with  the  Torn  Hat.’  It  was 
painted  by  Sully.  T  saw  it  on  the 
bulletin  board  downstairs  when  the 
sixth  grade  studi(>d  it  last  fall.”  Eliza¬ 
beth  sat  down.  Drawing  herself  up 
rigidly,  a  scowl  on  her  face,  the  teach¬ 
er  answered.  “Elizabeth,  1  am  sorry 
you  said  that,  for  that  is  the  answer 
to  my  next  <juestion.”  An  unwise 
teaclu'r,  for  she  had  robbed  the  child 
of  an  opportunity  to  do  some  thinking 
of  her  own.  Too  often  tasks  are  given 
to  children  to  do  and  then  they  are 
helped  so  much  in  tlie  doing  of  those 
tasks  that  there  is  little  personal  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  accomplishment.  1 
wish  every  child  might  know  the  joy 
of  hard  work. 

Jack  was  a  seventeen-year-old  who 
\vas  essentially  a  non-conformist. 
While  it  is  usual  for  adolescents  to 
express  their  independence  through 
non-conformity.  Jack  usually  went  to 
extremes  greater  than  those  found  in 
most  boys  of  his  age.  One  day  he  en¬ 
tered  a  study  hall  late  after  a  recess 
period.  The  teacher  in  charge  think¬ 
ing  that  he  had  Wen  with  some  other 
teacher  sent  him  from  the  room  to  get 
an  excuse.  Jack  returned  within  a 
couple  of  minutes  and  handed  an  ex¬ 
cuse  to  the  teacher  which  read  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Please  excuse  Jack  Smith  for 
being  late  to  study.  He  just  didn’t 
give  a  damn.”  (Signed)  Jack  Smith. 


The  teacher  stmt  the  boy  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  who  read  the  note  and  said, 
“Jack,  many  times  I  have  felt  just 
like  that  myself,  but  I  have  learned 
when  I  can  and  when  I  cannot  exprt'ss 
myself  that  way.  It  seems  to  me  that 
your  action  has  Wen  a  very  childish 
one.  You  ought  to  grow  up.  You 
ought  to  know  when  conformity  is 
nec(‘ssary.”  They  talked  together  for 
several  minutes  and  Jack  was  re¬ 
turned  to  the  study  hall.  The  next 
day  he  handed  his  principal  a  page 
and  a  half  letter  explaining  many 
things  and  ending  with  the  sentence, 
“I  still  cannot  understand  why  you 
<lid  not  punish  me  yesterday.”  The 
wise  principal  had  nsed  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  <liscuss  with  the  l)oy  a  lesson 
that  he  wanted  him  to  learn  from  an 
action  of  this  kind.  Punishment,  as 
such,  was  not  necessary  nor  desirable. 

Eleven-year-old  Edward  was  a  pu¬ 
pil  in  a  })rivate  day  school,  where  his 
sch(V)l  day  Wgan  at  quarter  of  nine 
in  the  morning  and  ended  at  five  in 
the  afteriKM)!!.  Two  hours  of  the  af¬ 
ternoon  were  nsed  for  play.  Tn  the 
fall  most  1m>vs  in  that  school  played 
football.  Early  in  the  first  w'eek  of 
school  Edward  disapjieared  at  the  W- 
ginning  of  a  ])lay  period  and  though 
searched  for  was  not  found.  He  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  scene  just  W*fore  the 
end  of  the  play  period  and  was 
brought  to  his  headmaster.  A  long 
and  intimate  conversation  revealed 
many  things.  Edward  lacked  all  of 
the  athletic  skills  that  average  Wys  of 
his  age  possessed.  He  was  embar¬ 
rassed  to  play  w'ith  them  Wcause  he 
did  not  wish  to  exhibit  his  athletic 
deficiencies.  He  took  what  to  him 
seemed  the  easiest  way  out — running 
away.  Tt  developed  that  he  was 
afraid  of  pain,  or  physical  hurt.  He 
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said  that  he  was  scared  to  play  foot¬ 
ball  because  he  might  get  hurt.  He 
would  not  ski  in  the  winter  because 
he  might  fall  and  hurt  himself.  He 
would  not  run  down  a  hill  because  he 
might  stumble  and  injure  himself. 
The  interview  showed  that  for  many 
years  he  had  been  exceedingly  un¬ 
happy  because  he  was  always  running 
away  from  boys  w'ho  wanted  to  play 
boyish  games.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  Edward  to  have  private  les¬ 
sons  in  handling  a  football  in  the  gym¬ 
nasium  w’hile  the  other  boys  were  play¬ 
ing  out-doors.  Gradually  he  improved 
his  skill  and  the  time  came  after  pa¬ 
tient  and  constant  practice  when  he 
joined  other  boys.  Even  then  there 
were  frequent  times  when  he  attempt¬ 
ed  to  run  away  and  hide.  Sometimes 
he  was  successful.  Sometimes  he  was 
discovered  and  other  times  he  w-as  not. 
Lack  of  athletic  skill  is  a  source  of 
real  unhappiness  to  many  boys,  ^fany 
schools  are  not  in  a  position  to  help 
such  a  l)oy,  though  the  need  is  great 
if  such  boys  are  to  l)e  saved  from 
warpcil  and  unhappy  lives.  ^lany 
teachers  and  many  parents  seem  to  be 
unaware  that  such  conditions  exist 
among  boys. 

Laura,  at  thirteen,  in  the  seventh 
grade  seemed  totally  unable  to  get  as¬ 
signments  correctly  wdien  they  were 
given  to  the  group.  It  was  always 
necessary  for  the  teacher  to  make  an 
individual  explanation  to  her  if  she 
were  to  get  it  correct.  The  school 
recognized  this  and  did  it  knowing 
full  well  that  in  the  process  of  moving 
her  from  that  kind  of  dependence  to 
the  independence  that  she  must 
achieve,  that  a  time  was  coming  >vhen 
the  stage  should  be  so  set  that  she 
must  reap  the  consequences  of  her 
failure  to  get  group  directions.  That 


would  be  done,  however,  only  after 
she  had  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
build  her  self-confidence  in  order  that 
she  might  reach  that  sense  of  self¬ 
security  that  was  needed. 

There  is  nothing  really  new  pre¬ 
sented  in  any  of  the  incidents  that 
have  bt'en  related.  I  have  tried  to 
show  through  these  little  stories  that 
good  mental  hygiene  is  being  pro¬ 
moted  through  the  relationships  that 
exist  between  children  and  the  adults 
about  them.  It  is  easy  for  practi¬ 
cally  all  teachers  to  agree  with  the 
procedures  outlined  in  the  anecdotes 
given.  It  is  quite  a  different  thing 
to  be  able  always  to  deal  with  the 
many  situations  that  arise  during  the 
school  day  in  an  entirely  dispassion¬ 
ate  manner,  yet  with  a  feeling  for  and 
an  understanding  of  the  emotional  re¬ 
actions  of  the  children. 

Teachers  must  always  keep  in  mind 
that  pupils  are  persons.  If  that  could 
l)e  done,  much  of  the  grief  that  comes 
to  children  in  their  school  relation¬ 
ships  could  be  avoided.  Some  psychi¬ 
atrist  has  said  that  the  reason  many 
people  like  to  be  teachers  is  because 
they  have  inferiority  complexes  and 
wish  to  Ik)  in  positions  of  authority 
that  will  help  offset  these  inferiority 
feelings.  That  is  a  harsh  indictment 
and  one  that  I  do  not  want  to  believe. 
However,  too  often  we  find  in  our 
schools  justification  of  that  deduction. 

A  little  girl,  being  taken  to  school 
by  her  father  one  day,  remarked, 
“You  know.  Daddy,  I  have  always 
liked  school  but  somehow  this  does 
not  seem  like  going  to  school  at  all 
It  seems  like  starting  on  a  new  adven¬ 
ture  every  day.”  We  wish  that  all 
schoolrooms  might  be  places  of  new 
adventure  every  day! 
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IT  has  1)0011  said:  “This  is  a  genera¬ 
tion  which  believes,  first,  in  noth¬ 
ing,  and,  second,  in  Self.”  This 
may  be  taken  as  a  text  whose  anti¬ 
thesis  is  the  principles  and  practices 
of  preventive  psychiatry  or  mental 
hygiene. 

My  purpose  is  not  to  amplify  the 
already  well-formulated  general  thesis 
of  mental  hygiene,  but  to  bring  into 
focus  certain  specific  objectives,  some 
important  factors  operating  in  mental 
health,  methods  and  problem  facts 
with  respect  to  the  mental  well-lieing 
of  the  school  child. 

Our  main  objective  is  to  bring  al)out 
the  optimum  development  of  each 
child’s  constructive  potential  assets  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  in  order  that 
he  may  be  good  company  for  himself 
and  others  day  by  day,  with  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  happiness,  success  and 
efficiency  in  social,  scholastic  and 
later  economic  adaptation  to  life. 

How  may  such  a  desideratum  lie 
realized?  How  may  we  assist  each 
child  to  make  the  necessary  eompro- 
mises  and  sublimations  of  original 
primative  endowment  in  his  actions 
and  reactions  to  life  ?  How  may  we 
prepare  him  to  capitalize  opportunities 
not  only  in  conserving  a  sound  balance 
of  his  personality  assets  and  liabilities, 
but  also  in  enriching  his  concrete  per¬ 
formance  in  promoting  worthwhile 
goals  and  purposes  ? 

Mass  education  has  Ix'on  so  deeply 
ingrained  in  educational  thinking  and 
practice  for  generations  that  we  need 


not  at  present  fear  an  over-emphasis 
of  individualization.  .^Vnd  yet,  the 
thinking  parent  and  teacher  is  mind¬ 
ful  of  the  fact  that  we  are  all  more 
or  less  alike  as  well  as  more  or  less 
different.  Likenesses  and  differences 
must  be  kept  in  the  foreground  if  we 
are  to  rub  shoulders  together  with 
minimum  friction  and  maximum  co¬ 
operation,  with  the  operation  retained 
in  it.  The  child  is  viewed  as  a  social 
unit  which  determines  the  strength  of 
the  social  fabric.  It  is  socialized  pro¬ 
ductive  individualism  that  is  our  chief 
aim. 

What  individual  differences  and 
likenessi's  should  we  obligate  ourselves 
to  study  ?  How  may  this  be  ap- 
^jiroached  ?  By  whom  and  when  ? 

Let  us  first  briefly  consider  the  va¬ 
rious  components  of  the  personality. 
We  may  look  upon  it  as  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  all  the  facts  and  factors  enter¬ 
ing  into  physical  and  mental  original 
endowTnent  (heredity)  and  acquired 
(‘xperience  (environment).  It  is  a 
waste  of  time  to  argue  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  importance  of  each.  Our  job  is 
to  shape  environment  so  that  the  orig¬ 
inal  human  stuff  may  thrive  to  the 
full.  These  factors  of  the  personality 
may  be  grouped  as  follows:  (1)  Tnr 
ieVectual  components — the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  one’s  cognitive  or  sense-experi¬ 
enced  facts,  both  primary  (simple  per¬ 
ception  of  visual,  auditory,  smell, 
taste,  touch,  sense  of  movement  and 
spatial  discrimination  fields)  and  sec¬ 
ondary  svmbolization  (association  of 
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ideas,  memories,  anticipations,  imag¬ 
inations  and  complex  material).  (2) 
Temperamenial  components — the  or¬ 
ganization  of  emotions,  feelings,  and 
one's  aflFective  life  into  sentiments, 
biases,  prejudices  or  emotions  condi¬ 
tioned  by  a  constellation  of  ideas. 
(3)^  Characierological  components — 
the  organization  of  one’s  impulses, 
drives  and  actions  into  patterns  of 
overt  performance  or  behavior.  To 
this  concept  there  has  been  tacked  on 
various  ethical,  esthetic  and  cultural 
values  which  may  play  an  important 
role  in  mental  health,  although  they 
are  not  a  primary  concern  of  psy¬ 
chology. 

In  order  to  envisage  the  school 
child  we  must  see  him  in  his  totality. 
We  cannot  glibly  dissect  him,  except 
very  arbitrarily,  into  any  of  the  per¬ 
sonality  components.  '  They  are  in¬ 
dissolubly  integrated.  Mind  shouldV 
be  looker!  upon  as  the  individual  in  j 
action  not  merely  something  above  his 
eyebrows. 

Fpon  further  analysis  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  aspects  of  one’s  personality  we 
note  that  certain  components  are 
chiefly  inherited  and  relatively  fixed, 
and  that  others  are  acquired.  For 
e.xample,  one’s  intellectual  equipment 
or  the  ability  of  the  individual  to 
form  new  Imnds  of  association  in 
thinking  and  ease  in  adapting  to  new 
situations  is  very  largely  inherited. 
Thus  we  should  make  an  effort  to  size 
up  the  child’s  intellectual  limitations 
and  probable  goal  as  soon  as  possible, 
in  order  that  expectation,  ambition, 
desire  or  program  may  not  go  l)eyond 
the  child’s  ability  to  gain  a  sense  of 
achievement  and  success  which  is  so 
important  to  a  wholesome  attitude 
toward  and  adjustment  to  reality. 


Facts  of  developmental  data  (age  of 
teething,  walking,  talking,  control  of 
biological  functions  and  socio-adaptive 
behavior)  as  well  as  individual  and 
group  tests  of  intelligence  and  sub¬ 
ject-matter  achievement  will  assist  us 
in  such  an  evaluation.  It  is  highly 
important  that  we  accept  the  child’s 
limitations  and  shape  our  facilities 
accordingly,  in  order  that  he  may  not 
be  goaded  on  to  goals  he  can  never 
realize.  Usually  such  discrepancy  re¬ 
actions  are  the  projected  wishes  of  pa¬ 
rents.  They  should  accept  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that,  after  all,  the  main  thing  is 
to  help  make  each  child  a  social  asset 
and  a  happy  citizen  who  is  self-  or 
family-supporting,  no  matter  where 
he  may  function  on  the  occupational 
curve  of  distribution. 

Of  tremendous  importance  in  pupil 
adjustment  to  school  is  that  of  being 
so  well  understood  as  an  individual 
with  respect  to  intellectual  assets  end 
limitations  that  he  wnll  be  placed  in 
that  more  or  less  homogeneous  group 
in  which  he  can  experience  a  sense 
of  achievement  in  the  learning  pro¬ 
cesses.  Specific  groupings  of  individ¬ 
uals  into  accelerates,  average,  slow- 
going,  retarded,  remedial,  physically 
handicapped  or  correctional  are  not 
so  important  as  having  the  teachers 
who  are  partly  responsible  for  their 
welfare  appreciate  the  various  indi¬ 
vidual  assets  and  liabilities  and  shape 
treatment  accordingly.  Heterogene¬ 
ous  grouping  of  pupils  with  their  co- 
tW’als  is  gaining  in  popularity  because 
the  happiness  of  the  child  as  well  as 
scholastic  progress  and  social  adapta¬ 
tion  are  promoted.. 

Likewise,  the  physical  build  or  hab 
itus  is  mainly  inherited.  Fortunate 
is  the  child  of  sturdy  physical  consti- 
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tution,  which  should  be  respected  and 
kept  functioning  at  its  optimum.  Phys¬ 
ical  defects  and  drains  should  be 
detected  by  periodic  medical  exami¬ 
nations  and  corrected.  Neglected 
physical  well-being  makes  it  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  balance  smoothly  one’s  intel¬ 
lectual  and  emotional  life.  This  im¬ 
balance  may  express  itself  in  part- 
reactions,  such  as  “nervousness”  of 
varying  degrees,  or  in  total  involve¬ 
ments  of  the  personality,  causing  him 
to  be  more  or  less  out  of  adjustment 
to  reality. 

From  the  mental  health  angle,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  aspect  of  the 
personality  is  the  emotional-instinct¬ 
ive  life,  the  mainspring  to  full-fledged 
as  well  as  symbolic  behavior.  Here 
again,  individual  differences  play  a 
role  often  overlooked.  Some  of  us 
are  put  together  more  solidly  than 
others  and  can  stand  the  usual  or 
even  unusual  stress  and  strain  of  life 
without  experiencing  poor  balancing 
of  assets  and  liabilities.  Others  of  us 
are  loosely  constructed,  meet  inade¬ 
quately  life’s  vicissitudes  and  tend 
to  become  behavior  or  personality 
problems  or  mentally  ill  when  restric¬ 
tion  of  self-expression  and  demands  of 
social  adaptation  come  into  the  pic¬ 
ture.  But  we  should  keep  uppermost) 
in  our  educational  objectives  the  edu-\ 
cation  of  the  emotions  as  well  as  that 
of  intellect  and  character  formation. 
The  outstanding  asset  of  a  cultured 
person  is  not  how  much  knowledge  he 
has  been  exposed  to  and  absorbed,  but 
how  well  does  he  exercise  self-disci- 1 
pline,  self-  and  social-control  expressed] 
in  ability  to  get  along  well  with  others,  ^ 
wholesome  give-and-take  attitude,  and 
mutual  respect  for  what  others  are, 
have,  think,  feel  and  do.  The  well- 


integrated  person  thinks,  feels  and  acts 
in  unison. 

What  methods  and  devices  may  be 
swung  into  line  of  operation  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  mental  hygiene  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  group? 

First,  let  us  consider  methods  of 
conserving  and  enriching  the  mental 
health  of  the  individual  as  well  as  that 
of  detecting  and  correcting  twists  in 
his  behavior  and  personality  function¬ 
ing.  Next  to  the  child,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  person  in  the  classroom  is  the 
teacher.  She  is  the  focus  radiating 
varying  degrees  of  positive  or  negative 
mental  health  brought  about  largely 
by  her  personal  infectious  example  in 
vocalized  or  non- verbally  expressed 
behavior.  Since  impressionable  child¬ 
hood  is  very  suggestible  to  the  example 
of  those  who  represent  authority,  love 
and  respect,  and  consciously,  but 
largely  unwittingly,  imitate  or  iden¬ 
tify  themselves  with  the  teacher,  as 
well  as  parent,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  that  the  teacher  first  of  all 
put  her  owm  house  in  order.  By 
means  of  a  critical  “distributive  an¬ 
alysis”  of  one’s  heredity,  background, 
life-experiences  and  situational  fac¬ 
tors,  the  teacher  may  gain  insight 
into  habit  patterns  in  attitude,  think¬ 
ing,  feeling  and  acting,  as  well  as 
complex  material  which  may  be  cut¬ 
ting  in  on  her  own  mental  and  ph3r8i- 
cal  well-lxiing,  or  which  may  be  pro¬ 
jected  onto  others.  Such  attitudes  and 
traits  as  lack  of  .sympathy,  sarcasm, 
over-domineering,  lack  of  poise  and 
self-control  may  give  rise  to  various 
behavior  and  personality  problems  in 
children,  such  as  rebelliousness,  with¬ 
drawing  tendencies,  contempt  toward 
authority,  and  dislike  for  school  which 
so  often  leads  to  truancy,  the  most 
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frequent  first  step  toward  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency  and  crime.  The  school  age 
is  the  golden  period  to  recognize  such 
deviations  from  acceptable  behavior 
in  order  that  their  causes  may  be  in¬ 
terpreted,  removed  or  modified,  and 
the  problem  nippetl  in  the  bud. 

Secondly,  we  need  devices  to  assist 
the  teacher  to  a  better  understanding 
of  pupil  performance.  This  will  also 
help  the  child  to  better  understand  his 
own  abilities  and  disabilities,  successes 
and  shortcomings,  interests,  aptitudes 
and  needs,  to  the  end  that  school  and 
home  may  unite  intelligently  and 
wholeheartedly  in  shaping  or  creating 
facilities  to  meet  adequately  individ¬ 
ual  specifications. 

Of  increasing  importance  in  pupil 
adjustment  to  school  and  in  launching 
adjustment  to  economic  life  is  that 
of  educational  and  vocational  guidance 
or  counselling.  This  phase  of  school 
responsibility  is  lx?coming  a  more  and 
more  specialized  service  requiring 
special  training  and  experience  on  the 
part  of  teachers  in  full  or  part  time 
given  over  to  this  work.  Individual 
counselling  is  more  or  less  based  on 
cumulative  pupil  records  of  scholastic 
progress,  health,  conduct,  character, 
personality  and  social  factors.  Psy¬ 
chiatric  intelligence  and  methods  are 
gradually  seeping  into  this  type  of 
worker.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  of 
their  readiness  to  share  with  the  psy¬ 
chiatrist  and  visiting  teacher  or  psy¬ 
chiatric  social  worker  in  solving  prob¬ 
lems  of  common  concern.  Moreover, 
such  workers  are  realizing  their  limi¬ 
tations  and  are  learning  when  to  call 
in  more  expert  help. 

In  earlier  days  the  practice  of  med¬ 
icine  solely  concerned  itself  with  sick 
individuals.  With  the  advent  of  pre¬ 


ventive  medicine  and  public  health, 
physicians  became  concerned  with 
mass  preventive  measures  in  pro¬ 
tecting  and  promoting  the  health  of 
city,  village,  state  and  national  groups 
of  people.  Similarly  in  the  field  of 
mental  health,  attention  was  first 
given  to  the  grossly  disturbed  type  of 
mental  patient,  and  later  to  milder 
reaction-types,  and  finally  to  mass  pre¬ 
ventive  and  promotional  mental-hygi¬ 
ene  measures.  Medical  practice  is  in¬ 
creasingly  concerning  itself  primarily 
with  health  rather  than  disease, 
in  keeping  well  people  well,  rather 
than  solely  wnth  service  to  the  sick. 
This  means  an  extensive  educational 
program  of  individual  patients  and  the 
public  in  general.  By  the  same  token, 
educators  are  looking  to  psychiatrists 
for  guidance  in  improving  the  so-called 
normal  and  ironing  our  mild  types  of 
difficulties  occurring  in  the  average 
run  of  pupils  and  students.  ^loreover, 
the  educator  would  seem  to  welcome 
mass  types  of  mental  hygiene  projects 
or  activity  programs  which  promote 
educational  and  remedial  service.  Al¬ 
though  no  rule-of-thumb  directions  can 
Ik?  given  in  preventive  psychiatry  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  of  individual  differ¬ 
ences  in  a  multitude  of  facts,  yet  more 
or  less  general  formulations  indicating 
danger  signals  and  emphasizing  posi¬ 
tive  aspects  of  mental  health  func¬ 
tioning  will  receive  increasing  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  future. 

Parent-Teacher  Associations  and 
Group  Study  Clubs  may  be  of  consid¬ 
erable  value  in  promoting  mass  as  well 
as  individual  mental  health.  Since 
education  is  a  conjoint  enterprise  on 
the  part  of  home  and  school,  siich  an 
organization  affords  a  striking  oppor- 
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tuiiity  to  pool  information  and  formu¬ 
late  plans  for  intelligent  team-work 
that  is  constructive  rather  than  the 
undoing  of  what  the  other  human  in¬ 
stitution  may  be  trying  to  accomplish. 
But  since  parents  w’ho  most  need  such 
help  are  often  absent  in  such  gather¬ 
ings,  personal  home  visitation  on  the 
part  of  teacher  and  nurse  must  not 
be  neglected. 

The  field  of  mental  hygiene  is  a  vast 


and  ever-increasing  one,  expanding  in 
spheres  of  usefulness  with  the  diges¬ 
tion  of  new  information,  approaches 
and  practices.  Xo  one  representative 
of  communal  or  professional  life  has 
a  corner  on  the  truths,  principles  and 
applications  of  mental  hygiene.  It  is 
a  conjoint  enterprise  in  which  all 
human  institutions  must  coiiperate  in¬ 
telligently  in  promoting  common  goals 
and  purposes. 


A  CASE  STUDY 

Wyatt  Harper 

HIGH  SCHOOL,  HOLYOKE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


JOSEPH  is  quite  an  obstacle  in  the 
path  of  mass  production  in  second¬ 
ary  school  education.  He  slows 
up  the  class.  He  has  an  irritating 
way  of  failing  in  the  explanation  of 
problems  w’hich  other  pupils  take  on 
the  run.  Too  often  the  facts  w’hich 
the  teacher  imparts  get  jumbled  in 
the  processes  of  Joseph’s  cerebration 
and  by  the  time  the  tangle  is  straight¬ 
ened  out,  the  period  is  over.  The 
trouble  is  not  that  he  does  not  study, 
for  Joseph  spends  more  time  on  home¬ 
work  than  most  of  the  other  meml>ers 
of  his  class. 

The  use  of  class  time  for  Joseph’s 
particular  benefit  is  a  rather  serious 
matter  as  there  are  forty  other  boys 
and  girls  in  the  class  who  profit  little 
from  instruction  at  the  level  which 
Joseph  requires.  With  forty  minutes 
tc  the  period  and  forty  pupils  in  the 
class  it  is  apparent  that  each  pupil  is 
entitled  to  just  one  minute  of  the 
teacher’s  time.  Practical  considera¬ 
tions  of  classroom  management  make 
even  such  an  allotment  on  a  general 
basis  inadvisable.  In  the  case  of 


Joseph,  however,  a  minute  would  be 
entirely  wasted.  An  hour  of  inten¬ 
sive  instruction  would  be  no  more  pro¬ 
ductive  of  satisfactory  learning,  for 
the  difficulty  which  Joseph  faces  is 
not  inadequacy  of  competent  instruc¬ 
tion  but  inability  to  learn  the  more 
difficult  concepts  of  the  course  w-hich 
he  is  taking. 

From  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
Joseph  is  measured  and  lound  want¬ 
ing.  In  most  of  those  aptitudes  and 
abilities  which  intelligence  tests  meas¬ 
ure  w’ith  a  presumption  of  accuracy, 
he  fails  to  ring  the  bell.  His  powers 
of  visualization  are  low.  His  judg 
ment  is  not  j)articularly  sound.  Math¬ 
ematical  induction  passes  him  by. 
The  words  at  his  ready  command  are 
comparatively  few  in  number  and  his 
vocabulary  of  w’ords  with  meanings 
is  pitifully  small.  In  general  mathe¬ 
matical  aptitude  he  is  next  to  nil, 
while  throughout  all  of  the  tests  ap¬ 
pears  a  tell-tale  lack  of  agarressive  re¬ 
sponse  to  mental  stimuli.  His  kin- 
aesthetic  control  is  below  average  and 
his  muscular  coordination  is  not  up  to 
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Standard.  Several  careful  examina¬ 
tions  fix  bis  intelligence  quotient  at 
eighty-three.  Joseph  is  not  a  bright 
boy. 

The  teacher  gives  much  extra 
thought  to  the  case  of  Joseph.  Some¬ 
times  when  he  is  far  away  from  the 
school,  classroom  scenes  flash  through 
his  mind.  He  sees  Joseph  standing 
helplessly  beside  his  seat,  the  center 
of  the  unfavorable  attention  of  his 
classmates;  discomfited  by  his  inabil¬ 
ity  to  answer  the  questions;  frus¬ 
trated  by  thoughts  that  are  too  subtle 
for  his  slow-working  mind  to  grasp. 
He  set's  the  look  of  dull  disappoint¬ 
ment  which  spreads  over  Joseph’s  face 
when  his  labored  responses  prove 
wrong.  He  visions  the  patient  resig¬ 
nation  with  which  Joseph  accepts  his 
defeat. 

Some  teachers  think  that  Joseph 
should  not  be  in  the  high  school  at  all, 
this  on  the  ground  that  he  is  not  fit 
to  profit  by  the  particular  brand  of 
instruction  which  the  high  school  has 
to  offer.  Others  think  that  Joseph 
should  be  permitted  to  attend,  but  that 
he  should  l)e  segregated  into  special 
classes,  where  with  others  of  his  ilk 
he  may  proceed  at  a  pace  letter  suited 
to  his  limited  abilities.  The  question 
arises  in  the  minds  of  these  latter  as 
to  whether  he  should  lx*  granted  a  di¬ 
ploma  at  the  completion  of  his  course 
or  not,  and  if  a  high-scluK)!  diploma 
is  granted,  whether  it  should  not  Ik* 
one  of  special  qualified  nature. 

Joseph’s  father  did  not  go  to  high 
school  either;  that  is  he  did  not  at¬ 
tend  for  any  length  of  time.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  month  in  what  was 
then  known  as  the  ninth  grade,  his 
report  card  told  him  that  he  had  faibnl 
in  four  out  of  five  subjects  and  he 


promptly  withdrew.  The  father’s 
failure,  however,  has  had  no  adverse 
influence  upon  the  boy’s  own  attitude 
toward  school,  —  rather  the  contrary. 
Complete  compensation  for  that  father 
will  be  achieved  only  when  Joseph 
takes  a  diploma. 

Ih)th  of  the  solutions  of  Joseph’s 
problem  offered  by  teachers  have  a 
foundation  in  practical  realism.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  the  high-school 
class,  of  which  Joseph’s  father  was  a 
menil)er  in  the  long  long  ago,  func¬ 
tioned  more  efficiently  after  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  its  backward  pupil.  The  . 
ilecks  were  cleared  for  action.  The  I 
teacher,  relieved  of  the  encumbrance  | 
in  the  class,  probably  was  able  to  give 
more  effective  attention  to  the  select 
group  which  remained. 

Neither  suggestion,  however,  gives 
an  entirely  satisfactory  solution.  So  j 
many  new  elements  have  come  into  the  f 
situation  since  Joseph’s  father  was  a 
Ixjy.  To  exclude  Joseph  from  high 
school  today  is  not  only  against  the 
tenets  of  democracy  —  it  is  illegal. 
Whereas  Joseph’s  father  was  able  to 
go  from  high  school  to  a  job  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Monday  morning,  Joseph’s 
father's  son  would  doubtless  look  for 
work  for  many  months  without  avail. 
And  in  the  event  of  his  finding  work 
the  child  lal)or  laws  would  do  their 
U'st  to  prevent  him  from  accepting  it. 
Joseph  is  required  to  attend  school  un¬ 
til  he  is  sixteen  years  of  age. 

To  segregate  Jose})h  and  to  enroll  j 
him  with  a  class  of  other  pupils  hav¬ 
ing  like  difficulty  would  be  to  lal*el 
him  as  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  pu¬ 
pils  of  the  school.  While  Joseph  is 
not  altogether  a  bright  lx>v,  he  is 
bright  enough  to  realize  fully  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  such  enrollment  and  to 
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react  keenly  to  the  implications  of 
such  classification.  The  damage  to 
his  personality  is  not  to  be  under¬ 
estimated.  Unless  a  boy  is  a  full- 
fledged  moron  he  understands  the 
hapi^enings  which  relate  to  his  self- 
respect. 

The  answer  to  the  problem  is  not 
to  be  found  in  exclusion.  And  it  is 
questionable  whether  segregation  will 
give  satisfactory  results  except  for 
those  who  are  patiently  unable  to  cope 
with  a  major  portion  of  classroom 
work.  The  alternative  then  would 
seem  to  l)e  in  the  investigation  of  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  keeping  Joseph  in  the 
classroom  and  arranging  the  work  so 
that  Jos(‘ph  will  not  impede  progress 
of  the  other  members. 

Such  an  arrangement,  contrary  to 
general  belief,  does  not  entail  a  gen¬ 
eral  lowering  of  standards.  It  does 
mean,  however,  a  differentiation  of  re¬ 
quirements  within  the  single  class. 
It  means  that  school  teachers  must  at 
last  face  the  fact  which  the  world  has 
always  known  to  lx>  true,  that  no  two 
people  are  equal.  Strangely  enough 
it  will  l)e  in  the  acceptance  of  this 
undemocratic  principle  that  classroom 
management  will  attain  to  that  es¬ 
sence  of  democratic  practice  whereby 
each  pupil  may  cx)ntribute  according 
to  his  own  particular  ability.  Joseph 
will  never  answer  the  difficult  ques¬ 
tions.  Why  not  permit  him  to  answer 
the  easier  ones  ?  Another  pupil  is 
bored  by  the  simple  questions.  Let 
him  answer  the  ones  that  are  hard. 
In  this  way  each  will  participate. 
Each  will  contribute  according  to  his 
individual  ability.  Each  will  win  a 
measure  of  success  commensurate  to 
his  o\\Ti  particular  powers.  Each  will 


profit  from  the  classroom  activity. 
Each  will  in  time  come  to  feel  the  uni¬ 
versal  interdependence  of  mankind. 

Joseph  symbolizes  a  group  and  a 
problem.  He  is  perhaps  a  fifth  of  the 
present-day  population  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  high  schools.  He  is  a  part,  per¬ 
haps  a  preponderant  part,  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  that  comes  to  America  in 
this  day  of  universal  compulsory  edu¬ 
cation.  He  is  ours  to  teach  and  to 
mould.  He  is  in  our  classes,  com¬ 
pelled  to  be  part  of  our  program.  He 
comes  to  onr  schools  to  receive  that 
which  most  civilizations  of  the  past 
have  denied  to  his  kind.  How  shall 
we  receive  him  ? 

It  is  unquestionably  the  part  of  wis¬ 
dom  to  make  Joseph  welcome.  It 
might  be  sound  policy  to  modify  our 
system  to  fit  his  needs.  Certainly  it 
is  interesting  to  know  that  Joseph’s 
father  went  forth  from  the  school 
which  disqualified  him  because  he 
could  not  handle  many  ideas  superfi¬ 
cially  to  success  in  a  world  in  which 
he  slowly  learned  to  handle  a  few 
ideas  well.  It  might  Ik‘  good  philoso¬ 
phy  to  reason  that  we  may  inculcate 
in  Joseph’s  soul  a  love  for  those  vir¬ 
tues  which  make  civilized  life  worth 
the  living.  It  might  l)e  good  judg¬ 
ment  to  impart  to  Joseph  some  of  the 
spirit  of  those  great  characters  of 
which  our  school  books  tell,  so  that 
when  the  time  comes  for  Joseph  to 
play  his  part  in  the  social  determina¬ 
tions  of  the  next  generation  he  will 
not  be  altogether  unacquainted  with 
what  everything  is  about.  If  we  can 
do  this,  then  our  failure  to  teach 
Joseph  all  of  the  intricacies  of  a 
mathematical  system  which  required 
ten  thousand  years  in  the  building  will 
probably  lose  significance. 


FRANK  HEUREKT  PALMER,  Editor 

An  Appreciation 

J.  Mace  Andbess,  Paul  11.  Hanus,  Payson  Smith,  Abtiiur  H.  Wilde, 
John  M.  Brewer,  Frank  Pierrepont  Graves,  Frederick  E.  Bolton, 

and  Herbert  Blair 


SEVERAL  of  those  who  have  writ¬ 
ten  regarding  Mr.  Frank  H. 
Palmer’s  work  as  an  editor,  have 
commented  upon  the  great  lack  of  ma¬ 
terial  on  teaching  that  was  so  evident 
when  Education  first  Ix'gan  publica¬ 
tion.  The  tables  of  contents  of  the 
magazine  for  its  first  twenty  years 
show  that  William  T.  Harris,  then 
Commissioner  of  Education,  found 
time  to  write  no  less  than  twenty-five 
articles  on  a  wide  variety  of  topics. 
The  first,  published  in  September, 
1880,  w'as  entitled:  “Text-Books  and 
Their  Uses.”  Doctor  Harris  objected 
to  placing  “too  much  stress  on  the  so- 
called  ‘oral  method’  and  the  under¬ 
valuing  of  text-books  as  a  method  of 
instruction.”  His  article  ended  with 
the  rather  dc^^atic  statement  that 
“Textrbook  instruction  is  the  form  of 
school  instruction  adopted  by  the  deep 
instinct  of  modern  society,  as  the  most 
direct  and  effective  method  of  initiat¬ 
ing  the  individual  man  into  spiritual 
participation  in  the  activity  of  his 
race.  By  it  our  system  of  instruction 
is  l)est  enabled  to  secure  what  is  sub¬ 
stantial  without  sacrificing  the  for¬ 
mal.’’ 

Dr.  Harris’  last  article,  published 
twenty  years  later,  was  entitled,  “The 
Study  of  Arrested  Development  in 
Children  as  Produced  by  Injudicious 
School  Methmls.”  For  fourteen  pages 
he  presented  argument  and  illustration 
for  his  theme  that  “teaching  is  the 
most  conservative  of  all  occupations. 


excepting  always  the  ministry  of  re¬ 
ligion.”  “The  teacher  is,  therefore, 
apt  to  get  a  sort  of  cramp  by  this  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  constant  pull  in  the  direction 
of  conservative  reaction  against  the 
wild  impulses  of  the  child.” 

Superintendent  J.  M.  Greenwood 
of  Kansas  City,  ^fissouri,  was  also 
among  those  who  found  time  to  write 
for  Education,  and  a  dozen  or  more 
articles  on  teaching,  administration, 
curriculum  construction,  measure¬ 
ment,  pupil  progress  and  the  relation 
of  home  and  school  are  almost  as  perti¬ 
nent  today  as  when  they  were  written 
over  thirty  years  ago.  Ilis  article 
criticizing  the  Committee  of  Ten  Re- 
])ort  on  ^fathematics  says  that  “two 
solid  years  of  Algebra  is  tough  on  the 
books  but  tougher  still  on  the  boys  and 
girls.” 

Two  of  the  letters  that  point  out 
this  lack  of  material  follow: 

“It  was  my  privilege  to  have  begun 
the  serious  study  of  education  some 
thirty  years  ago.  At  that  time  there 
was  a  great  dearth  of  material  on  the 
.science  and  art  of  education.  There 
were  few  books  and  the  majority  of  them 
were  based  on  indiscriminate  personal 
experience  and  wistful  thinking.  The 
magazines  were  similar  in  character. 
.Among  those  magazines  to  which  we 
made  frequent  reference  was  Educa¬ 
tion.  It  was  general  in  character,  cov¬ 
ering  the  whole  field  of  education,  and 
the  articles  were  uniformly  interesting 
and  helpful.  These  were  the  character¬ 
istics  which  doubtless  made  for  its  lon¬ 
gevity.  Other  magazines  began,  flour- 
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iahed  for  awhile,  and  then  disappeared. 
Meanwhile  Educatiox  lived  on  and 
changed  aciording  to  the  needs  of  the 
time.  Today,  under  stimulating  man¬ 
agement,  it  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
best  educational  magazines  with  a  prom¬ 
ising  future. 

‘‘This  achievement  was  due  to  the 
initiative,  business  ability  and  personal¬ 
ity  of  its  editor,  Frank  H.  Palmer.  My 
memor>’  of  him  is  pleasing.  Kindly  by 
nature,  retiring  in  his  «lisposition  but 
**asy  in  his  conversation,  he  had  the  fine 
art  of  making  one  feel  at  home  in  his 
presence.  Education  is  a  memorable 
tribute  to  his  unfiagging  efforts  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  worthy  cause.” 

J.  Mace  .Vndress, 
Editor,  School  and  Health 
Department,  Hygeia  Magazine. 

*‘I  am  grieved  to  learn  of  Frank  II. 
Palmer’s  death.  When  I  first  met  him 
in  1891,  the  greatest  handi(‘ap  experi¬ 
enced  by  .American  students  of  educa¬ 
tion  was  the  dearth  of  good  educational 
literature  in  English.  .At  that  time  and 
afterwards,  under  the  editorial  manage¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Palmer,  the  magazine  Edu- 
( ATION  was  the  outstanding  educational 
periodical  of  any  real  use  to  college  stu¬ 
dents,  and  it  has  continued  to  stand  in 
the  front  rank  of  such  periodicals.  In 
common  with  hosts  of  other  professors 
and  students  of  education,  I  have  every 
reason  to  remember  Mr.  Palmer  with 
grateful  appreciation,  llis  personality 
and  his  work  have  lieen  and  will  remain 
a  lasting  benefit  to  the  cause  to  which 
he  devoted  his  life.” 

Paul  II.  Hanus, 
Professor  of  Education  Emeritus 
Harvard  T^niversity. 

Both  Dr.  .Andress  and  Dr.  Hanus 
helped  to  bring  the  l)OSt  in  educational 
thought  and  practice  to  the  readers  of 
Education.  In  lOOfi  Dr.  Hanus  con¬ 
tributed  an  article  on  ‘‘School  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  Religion”  in  which  he  pointed 
out  the  ditfieulties  involved  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  give  religions  instruction  in  the 
l»ublic  schools  as  well  as  the  fact  that 


it  is  “undesirable,  unnecessary  and,  in 
most  cases,  legally  impossible.”  Dr. 
Andress  wTote  on  “History  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  a  Normal  School,”  “Cause, 
Cure  and  Prevention  of  Bad  Habits,” 
‘‘Solving  the  Problem  of  Country  Life 
in  ^fassachusetts,”  etc. 

Others  who  WTote  regarding  Mr. 
Palmer  commented  upon  the  help  that 
he  had  furnished  by  maintaining  high 
standards.  During  the  years  of  Mr. 
Palmer’s  w’ork  as  editor  appeared  arti¬ 
cles  by  Edward  Everett  Hale  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  President  Charles  F.  Thwing  of 
Western  Reserve,  Edward  L.  Thorn¬ 
dike,  Frank  Af.  AfcAIurray,  David 
Snedden,  George  D.  Strayer  of  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia.  Charles  H. 
dudd  of  Chicago,  Alexander  Meikle- 
john  of  Alassachusetts  State  College, 
Scott  Nearing  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Leonard  Ayres  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  William 
Lyon  Phelps  of  Yale.  Three  letters 
are  selected  to  illustrate  this  point: 

“No  greater  service  has  been  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  cause  of  education  than 
that  of  the  men  who  laid  the  foundation 
of  eilucational  journalism.  In  the  fore¬ 
front  of  these  men  was  Frank  H.  Palmer. 
He  brought  to  his  task  the  very  highest 
ideals,  from  which  he  never  departed. 
His  editorship  constantly  refiected  his 
desire  to  make  of  Education  a  journal 
that  would  be  appreciative  of  the  best 
thought  of  each  generation,  and  would 
mirror  in  good  perspective  the  various 
ideas  and  opinions  current  in  the  field 
of  education.  Mr.  Palmer  was  for  forty 
years  a  powerful  force  for  better  schools. 
He  set  a  pattern  in  his  field  that  will 
endure.” 

Payson  Smith, 

Former  Commissioner  of  Education 
Alassachusetts. 

“Mr.  Palmer  was  a  man  of  singular 
interest  and  high  ideals  in  education. 
He  never  lost  faith  in  the  mission  of 
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the  public  school,  and  contributed  in  his 
own  eflFective  way  to  its  welfare.  In 
Education  he  maintained  a  standard 
for  educational  periodicals,  for  brief, 
pungent  discussion,  that  has  made  it  a 
necessity  for  all  better  educational 
libraries.” 

Arthur  H.  Wilde, 
Dean  Emeritus,  Boston  University 
School  of  Education. 

"The  magazine  Education  never  for¬ 
got  the  classroom  teacher.  Both  as  its 
editor  and  as  a  publisher  of  outlines, 
lesson  helps  and  textbooks,  Doctor  Pal¬ 
mer  supplied  teachers  and  school  admin¬ 
istrators  with  inspiration  and  practical 
assistance.  He  left  an  example  for  all 
other  educational  magazines  and  book 
makers.” 

John  M.  Brewer, 
Graduate  School  of  Education 
Harvard  University. 

But  it  wa.s  as  a  help  and  inspiration 
to  the  writers  themselves  that  Mr. 
Palmer  made  his  strongest  appeal. 
Whether  the  writing  of  articles  for 
Education  resulted  in  promotion,  or 
whether  those  who  were  worthy  of 
promotion  were  also  moved  to  put 
their  educational  philosophy  and  ex¬ 
perience  into  articles  for  the  benefit 
of  others,  one  cannot  tell,  but  it  has 
been  interesting  to  note  the  change  of 
position  for  many  of  those  who  con¬ 
tributed  several  articles  to  the  maga¬ 
zine  and  to  see  how  many  articles  have 
IxK'n  used  in  the  preparation  of  text¬ 
books  in  some  field  of  education. 

Dr.  !M.  V.  O'Shea  began  writing 
for  Education  from  the  Buffalo  State 
Xormal  School,  David  Eugene  Smith 
from  Ypsilanti,  Edward  L.  Thorn¬ 
dike  from  Western  Reserve,  Frederick 
E.  Bolton  from  the  Milwaukee  State 
Normal,  then  from  the  University  of 

•  Dr.  Graves’  article  on  State  University  ld?s 
University  of  Wyoming.  In  March,  1906,  “Enrh 
Dr.  Graves  at  the  University  of  Missouri.  He 
to  write  for  Mucatlon. 


Iowa,  then  as  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Education  of  Washington  University. 
Now  as  dean  emeritus  he  is  serving 
as  an  associate  editor  and  contributor 
to  Education.  Frederick  G.  Bonser 
and  Thomas  Briggs  contributed  their 
first  articles  as  members  of  Normal 
School  faculties  in  Illinois.  President 
James  L.  ^IcConaughy  of  Wesleyan 
sent  in  his  first  article  as  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  Bowdoin  College, 
follow’ed  by  one  from  Dartmouth. 

Then,  as  now’,  college  entrance  re¬ 
quirements;  measuring,  marking,  clas¬ 
sification  and  promotion  of  pupils; 
the  relation  betw’een  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  lietween  the 
secondary  school  and  the  college;  fur¬ 
nished  material  for  presenting  many 
different  points  of  view.  That  these 
and  many  other  educational  questions 
still  remain  in  the  argumentative  stage 
is  an  indication  that  we  have  still  a 
long  w’ay  to  go.  Much  experimenta¬ 
tion  needs  to  be  done  and  there  is  still 
a  need  for  articles  on  the  science,  art, 
philosophy  and  literature  of  edueation. 
1  \vo  of  the  letters  that  show’  this  side 
of  ^Ir.  Palmer’s  w’ork  as  an  editor 
close  this  article. 

‘T  think  the  only  contribution  that  I 
ever  made  to  Education  was  some  forty 
years  ago,  and  was  entitled,  ‘The  Ideal 
of  the  State  University.’*  It  may  be  that 
I  have  contributed  other  articles,  but  if 
so  they  too  must  run  back  about  a  gen¬ 
eration.  At  the  time  1  contributed  my 
first  article  I  was  a  very  young  man  and 
was  most  appreciative  of  the  considera¬ 
tion  given  me  by  Doctor  Palmer,  who 
not  only  commended  the  article  but 
asked  me  to  contribute  at  any  time  in 
the  future  that  I  might  feel  that  I  had 
a  message.  He  was  a  man  of  the  highest 
ideals  and  through  his  magazine  made 

I  appeared  In  December,  1897,  written  from  the 
■hment  of  the  Public  School  Curriculum”  located 
also  has  had  several  promotions  since  startinc 
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g  noteworthy  contribution  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  education  in  America.  I  am 
prateful  to  him  personally  and  profes¬ 
sionally.” 

Frank  Pierbepont  Graves, 
President,  The  University  of  the 
State  of  New’  York,  Albany. 

“It  was  not  my  privilege  to  meet 
Frank  H.  Palmer.  This  I  have  greatly 
regretted,  for  I  felt  that  I  knew  him 
personally.  His  warm  and  appreciative 
letters  to  me  when  a  young  man  just 
starting  on  my  professional  career  were 
stimulating  and  encouraging.  Some  of 
my  earliest  articles  were  published  in 
Education,  and  the  baptism  by  print¬ 
er’s  ink  that  I  received,  even  by  ‘sprink¬ 
ling,’  served  to  give  me  encouragement. 


“The  broad  philosophy  upon  which 
Education  was  founded  and  has  been 
continued  made  a  great  appeal  to  me. 
While  many  writers  and  many  publica¬ 
tions  have  l)een  extremely  tangential, 
Frank  H.  Palmer  alw’ays  visioned 
clearly  the  manifold  nature  of  educa¬ 
tion.  His  editorials  were  alw’ays  char¬ 
acterized  by  vision,  openmindedness,  op¬ 
timism  and  tolerance.  His  ministrations 
guided  by  his  philosophy  have  doubtless 
served  to  help  give  balance  and  sanity 
to  educational  procedure  throughout  our 
land  and  in  foreign  countries.  He  per¬ 
formed  nobly  a  work  which  merits  the 
‘Well  done.’’’ 

Frederick  E.  Bolton, 
University  of  Washington 
College  of  Education. 


RURAL  COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 

Gail  F.  Powell 

PROFESSOR  OF  RURAT.  TEACHER  TRAINING 
STATE  TEACHERS  COU^E,  KEARNEY,  NEBRASKA 


Time  was  wdien  the  school  was 
concerned  solely  with  the  formal 
education  of  pupils.  Today, 
traditional  cleavage  between  formal 
and  informal  education  is  breaking 
dow’ii.  The  sura  total  of  all  elements 
affecting  child  growth  ami  develop¬ 
ment  becomes  of  vital  eonceni  to  the 
school.  Today  the  school  is  an 
instrument  to  adjust  children  prop¬ 
erly  in  conformity  with  social  stand¬ 
ards  and  social  institutions.  In  brief, 
the  modern  .school  seeks  to  fit  the 
pupil  to  be  an  effective,  happy  par¬ 
ticipant  in  the  social  order  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  With  this  broader  vision  of  the 
school’s  function  it  beconu's  increas¬ 
ingly  potent  that  teachers  l)e  familiar 
with  the  world  outside  of  the  four 
walls  of  the  school  room. 

The  teacher’s  insight  into  contem¬ 
porary  social  order  should  l)egin  with 
the  immediate  community  w’hicb  she 


serves.  In  the  urban  districts  the 
princi])al  of  the  school  is  primarily 
responsible  for  interpreting  the  com¬ 
munity  to  the  school.  But  in  the 
rural  districts  such  responsibility  must 
neces.sarily  fall  upon  the  teacher.  Con¬ 
trary  to  general  opinion,  the  rural 
situation  presents  the  more  desirable 
situation,  in  that  the  teacher  is  brought 
into  direct  contact  wdth  the  problems 
of  the  community.  Perhaps  the  great¬ 
est  advantage  lies  in  the  opportunity 
to  know  the  home  life  and  individual 
background  of  each  pupil.  The  cur¬ 
ricular  requirements  of  the  rural 
school  are  set  up  to  a  certain  extent 
by  the  state  department  of  education. 
However,  the  specific  school  activities 
for  interpreting  the  curriculum  rt^ 
main  sufficiently  flexible  for  the 
teacher  to  meet  the  individual  needs 
of  the  pupils.  The  success  with  which 
she  discovers,  analyzes  and  solves  her 
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many  school  problems  is  conditioned 
to  a  large  extent  by  her  knowledge 
and  interpretation  of  influences  out¬ 
side  the  school.  The  methods  by  which 
she  surveys  these  influences  are  im¬ 
portant.  It  is  fatal,  in  the  average 
rural  community,  for  the  teacher  to 
give  publicity  to  her  efforts  of  inves¬ 
tigation.  It  is  a  marked  human  trait 
to  resent  apparent  attempts  of  prob¬ 
ing  into  “private  affairs.”  The  teacher 
who  is  “rural-minded”  in  a  svnipa- 
thetic  understanding  with  the  life 
philosophy  of  country  people,  will 
proceed  wisely  in  this  respect.  It  is 
obvious  that  he  who  gets  his  living 
out  of  the  soil  must  concentrate  his 
attention  upon  nature  and  skills  in 
coping  with  laws  of  nature,  while  the 
industrialist  who  makes  his  living 
through  association  with  others  must 
of  necessity  lx‘  skilled  in  social  inter¬ 
course.  The  so-called  “rural-minded” 
teacher  is  one  who  can  think  in  the 
same  terms  as  the  people  she  serves, 
and  whose  every  act  is  prompted  by  a 
sympathetic  understanding. 

The  WTiter  has  frequently  heard 
rural  teachers  refer  to  the  inferior 
status  of  the  community  in  which  they 
were  employed.  When  questioned 
concerning  the  facts,  these  teachers 
ordinarily  admit  that  their  h\q)othesis 
was  not  based  upon  specific  and  au¬ 
thentic  information.  In  some  instances 
they  had  not  as  much  as  visited  the 
homes.  This  tendency  to  jump  at  un¬ 
warranted  conclusions  based  on  out¬ 
side  appearances  is  unprofessional  and 
unscientific.  An  effective  program  for 
rural  community  improvement  must 
be  built  around  complete  and  accurate 
information. 

In  general  the  teacher  should  know 
the  home  life  of  the  pupils.  Its  eco¬ 


nomic,  moral  and  hygienic  status,  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  development  of  char¬ 
acter  and  responsibility  in  the  home, 
and  the  home  influences  w’ith  respect 
to  the  discovery  and  cultivation  of 
vocational  aptitudes  and  artistic  tal¬ 
ents.  The  information  revealed  by 
such  investigations  should  determine 
the  school’s  procedure  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent.  For  example,  a  child’s  difliculty 
in  making  reading  adjustments  may 
Ix)  due  to  the  vernacular  of  the  home. 
Children  of  foreign-speaking  parents 
require  8])ecial  treatment  in  learning 
to  read.  The  character  education  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  school  must  necessarily  be 
based  on  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
moral  fiber  of  the  home  and  commu¬ 
nity  influences.  The  health  program, 
which  is  a  potent  factor  in  the  rural 
school,  becomes  an  individual  problem 
for  each  pupil,  based  to  a  large  extent 
upon  the  health  influences  of  the  home. 
Furthennore,  the  school’s  physical 
plant  should  l)c  in  harmony  with  the 
availability  of  funds.  One  of  the  most 
urgent  needs  in  our  public  school  sys¬ 
tem  today  is  for  a  more  equitable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  taxes  for  school  purposes. 
Experts  in  school  finance  generally 
agree  that  onr  present  system  is  anti¬ 
quated  and  unjust.  Until  the  day 
when  such  conditions  are  improved, 
the  teacher  should  seek  to  study  the 
soiirce  of  income  for  the  district  she 
serves  and  coiiperate  with  the  school 
officers  in  planning  the  budget  to  the 
l)est  advantage. 

While  the  home  is  generally  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  institution  which  has  the 
greatest  influence  on  child  growth  and 
(levelopment,  it  is  by  no  means  the 
only  influence.  As  country  life  i8 
gradually  l)ecoming  urbanized  the  ho¬ 
rizon  of  rural  life  is  enlarged.  Ex- 
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cept  in  extremely  isolated  rural  com¬ 
munities,  the  motion  picture  films  have 
a  marked  influence  on  the  majority 
of  children.  Saturday  afternoon  and 
evening  especially  in  the  middle  west¬ 
ern  states  find  the  village  motion  pic¬ 
ture  theaters  thronged  with  school 
children.  The  character  of  films  shown 
may  exercise  a  harmful  as  well  as 
helpful  influence  on  the  moral  devel¬ 
opment  of  children. 

Recreational  centers  in  the  village 
and  open  country  are  diversified  in 
nature.  Some  of  them  provide  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  wholesome  play  and  social 
development;  others  have  demoraliz¬ 
ing  influences.  In  either  instance  the 
influence  should  receive  careful  con¬ 
sideration  in  administering  the  school 
pr(^ram. 

In  recent  years  the  life  of  the  rural 
elementary  grade  child  has  been  en¬ 
riched  by  the  intrcKluction  of  various 
kinds  of  boys  and  girls  clubs.  The 
Four-ll  Club  movement  has  become  a 
vital  influence  in  the  lives  of  farm 
boys  and  girls  all  over  the  United 
States.  The  activities  are  carried  on 
largely  during  the  months  of  school 
vacation.  They  are  condiieted  in  such 
a  way  as  to  satisfy  the  vocational,  the 
artistic  and  the  recreational  interests 
of  chihlrcn.  The  Foiir-H  Clubs  and 
similar  rural  youth  movements  are 
major  contributing  factors  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  rural  boys  and  girls. 

Figures  pertaining  to  church  popu¬ 
lation  and  location  indicate  that  the 
open  country  rural  church  is  rapidly 
passing  into  history.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  rural  population  is  be¬ 
coming  paganistic.  It  merely  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  centers  of  worship  have 
been  shifted  to  the  nearby  villages  and 
totMis.  In  many  instances  the  urban 


church  service  reaches  the  rural  home 
by  means  of  radio.  Unfortunately 
few  of  these  radio  religious  services 
are  designed  for  children. 

With  the  ever-increasing  complexity 
of  social  environmental  forces  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  for  the  public  schools 
of  America  to  coordinate  their  efforts 
with  those  forces  with  a  view  to  coun¬ 
teracting  the  influence  in  certain  re¬ 
spects  and  supplementing  in  other 
res})ects.  It  is  obvious  that  the  need 
for  such  adjustment  is  not  as  great 
in  the  rural  as  in  the  urban  districts. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  attention  has 
Wn  focused  on  the  disadvantages  of 
the  one  and  two-teacher  rural  district 
schools,  while  so  little  attention  has 
Ix'cn  directed  toward  the  advantages. 
It  would  appear  that  in  coping  with 
outside  community  influences  in  the 
rural  districts  the  advantages  outweigh 
the  disadvantages.  The  progressive 
rural  teacher  is  cognizant  of  these 
advantages  and  ever  mindful  of  her 
responsibilities  toward  the  community 
which  she  serves. 

The  rural  community  cannot  be  de¬ 
fined  in  tcnns  of  geographical  bound¬ 
ary  lines.  It  may  extend  beyond  the 
school  district  and  into  the  village  or 
shopping  center.  Centers  of  common 
interest  and  frequent  visitation  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  the  community  regard¬ 
less  of  location. 

The  Federal  Government  is  conduct¬ 
ing  a  program  of  rural  life  research 
on  an  extensive  scale.  The  entire  so¬ 
cial  and  economic  structure  of  rural 
society  is  being  analyzed.  The  inves¬ 
tigation  covers  such  topica  as:  stand¬ 
ards  of  living,  community  organiza¬ 
tions,  recreation,  family  relations, 
rural  youth  problems  and  various 
problems  of  finance.  The  school  should 
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be  oonoerned  with  the  social  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  facts  revealed  by  these 
studies.  Special  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  conditions  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  or  local  environment.  Since 
the  object  of  the  Government  research 
is  to  improve  rural  life  in  general,  it 
is  essential  that  rural  people  them¬ 
selves  become  active  participants  in 
the  program.  Agencies  have  been  set 
up  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
carry  on  the  work.  If  the  public 
school  system  of  our  country  is  to 
serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  exists 
it  cannot  evade  the  responsibility  of 
participating  in  this  national  program 
for  human  progress.  This  responsi¬ 
bility  extends  throughout  the  entire 
school  system,  from  the  highly  en¬ 
dowed  university  to  the  smallest  unit 

1  President  F,  D.  Roosevelt:  Address  given 


in  the  system,  the  open  country  rural 
school.  President  Roosevelt  expressed 
the  American  attitude  toward  the 
small  units  of  society  when  he  said:^ 

“Can  we  say  that  the  great  brick  high 
school  building  costing  $200,000  is  a 
useful  expenditure  but  that  a  little 
wooden  schoolhouse  costing  $10,000  is  a 
wasteful  extravagance?” 

The  country  school  teacher  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  informed  concerning  rural 
life  movements.  It  may  become  her 
duty  to  put  the  people  in  touch  with 
the  proper  agencies  for  guidance. 

With  the  ever-increasing  complexity 
of  social  forces  which  influence  the 
work  of  the  school,  the  insight  into 
rural  community  relations  becomes 
increasingly  urgent. 

at  Boulder  E>am,  Sept.  30,  1935. 
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Through  the  ages  professors 
in  graduate  schools  have  been 
regarded  as  being  among  the 
elite  of  civilization.  A  certain  rever¬ 
ence  has  been  given  them,  and  justly 
so.  They  stimulated  young  minds, 
broadened  intellectual  horizons,  sug¬ 
gested  problems  for  advanced  research, 
gave  of  their  time  and  skill,  and  often 
kept  themselves  totally  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  To  be  the  teacher  of  a  bril¬ 
liant  student  was  in  itself  com|>ensa- 
tion. 

With  the  advent  of  public  education 
attitudes  gradually  changed.  Every¬ 
one  seemed  to  be  going  to  college;  the 
master’s  degree  became  common ;  the 
doctorate  somewhat  popular.  More 
teachers  were  required  in  graduate 


divisions  of  universities.  Younger 
professors  who  were  not  yet  well  estab¬ 
lished  professionally  were  given  places 
on  graduate  faculties.  In  order  to 
hold  their  positions  they,  too,  must  be 
carrying  on  research,  whether  of  ma¬ 
jor  or  minor  importance.  To  inspire 
and  direct  research  activities  on  the 
part  of  their  major  students  was  not 
enough.  As  a  result  the  relationship 
between  teacher  and  pupil  became  less 
clearly  defined,  and  being  a  major 
professor  lost  some  of  its  dignity. 
This  spirit  of  working  together  is  very 
wholesome  and  is  to  be  commended 
in  many  ways.  Yet,  a  certain  fear  of 
being  surpassed  by  the  more  brilliant 
and  thorough  of  his  students  has  been 
evident  on  the  part  of  some  of  these 
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younger  men.  Not  infrequently  dis- 
oussions  arise  regarding  possession  of 
the  completed  research  study.  Rarely 
does  knowledge  of  such  a  circumstance 
reach  the  head  of  the  department,  and 
only  with  the  boldest  of  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  would  the  matter  be  referred  to 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  school.  The 
student  has  spent  his  time  and  money, 
he  must  have  a  degree;  the  professor 
is  always  right. 

The  writer  has  had  for  bis  major 
professors  men  of  personal  honor  and 
professional  integrity.  It  is,  thus, 
through  no  sense  of  personal  injustice 
that  he  writes.  Many  of  his  colleagues 
and  younger  friends,  however,  have 
suffered  grave  injustices.  As  these 
came  to  his  attention  he  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  policies  of  graduate  schools 
regarding  the  publication  of  the  work 
of  graduate  students. 

A  very  brief  questionnaire  was  sent 
to  the  deans  of  graduate  schools  of 
state  universities,  Harvard,  Johns 
Hopkins,  Columbia,  Northwestern, 
Leland  Stanford,  and  other  leading 
graduate  schools.  Opinions  were  asked 
on  the  following  questions: 

1.  If  the  major  professor  suggested 
the  problem  for  researeh  and  the  student 
did  the  work,  would  you  consider  the 
professor  privileged  to  publish  the  find¬ 
ings  as  his  own? 

a.  Would  you  consider  footnote  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  student  sufficient? 

b.  Would  you  consider  joint  author¬ 
ship  the  only  ethical  method  of  publica¬ 
tion  by  the  professor? 

2.  If  the  student  suggests  his  own 
problem  and  does  his  own  research 
should  the  major  professor  have  any 
privilege  of  publi.shing  the  findings? 

3.  If  the  major  professor  gets  a  sug¬ 
gestion  for  a  research  problem  from  one 
graduate  student  and  gives  it  to  an¬ 
other,  should  the  first  student  be  given 
recognition?  Should  the  professor? 


4.  If  a  professor  published  the  find¬ 
ings  of  a  student’s  investigation  as  his 
own  before  the  thesis  or  dbsertation  was 
published,  could  the  student  still  claim 
this  work  as  his  and  present  it  in  partial 
fulfillment  for  his  degree? 

5.  Do  you  have  any  rules  regarding 
these  matters  in  your  graduate  school  ? 

A  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent  re¬ 
turn  W'as  received  almost  immedi¬ 
ately.  Although  no  graduate  school 
had  rules  regarding  such  matters  every 
Dean  expressed  himself  definitely. 
“A  high  sense  of  ethics,”  “Truth,”  “A 
binding  understanding  that  teachers 
do  not  receive  credit  for  work  done 
by  students,”  and  similar  answers 
illustrate  the  spirit  of  these  educa¬ 
tional  leaders.  Even  in  the  more 
subtle  situation  of  a  professor  receiv¬ 
ing  an  idea  from  one  student,  these 
men  felt  that  the  first  student  should 
l)e  given  some  acknowledgment  in  the 
preface,  or  better  still,  the  professor 
should  make  sure  that  the  first  student 
W’as  not  going  to  develop  the  idea  be¬ 
fore  he  turned  it  to  another. 

In  answer  to  question  4,  regarding 
the  professor  publishing  a  student’s 
work,  the  almost  unanimous  reply  was, 
“I’d  fire  the  professor.”  One  Dean 
added,  “Hnthinkable,”  with  exclama¬ 
tion  points;  others  felt  that  not  only 
should  the  professor  be  reprimanded 
or  dismissed,  but  the  student  should  be 
privileged  to  use  the  same  material 
for  his  dissertation. 

Some  variance  in  opinion  was  ex¬ 
pressed  regarding  the  matter  of  joint 
ownership.  The  typical  opinion  is 
expressed  in  the  following  answer: 

“We  never  take  any  credit  from  a 
graduate  student,  no  matter  what  con¬ 
tribution  we  may  have  made  to  his  prob¬ 
lem.  It  is  the  student’s  problem,  and 
although  he  may  get  some  helpful  guid¬ 
ance  from  the  instructor,  he  is  entitled 
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to  all  of  the  credit  that  can  possibly 
come  to  him  for  his  work.  The  instruc¬ 
tor  is  supposed  to  have  earned  his  laur¬ 
els  earlier.  This  is  the  time  the  gradu¬ 
ate  student  should  have  a  chance  to 
earn  his.” 

In  similar  vein: 

“Our  feeling  is  that  for  the  sake  of 
the  student  he  should  he  given  all 
credit  possible.  .  .  .  The  professional 
hog  who  fattens  his  reputation  by  appro¬ 
priating  the  work  of  his  student  is 
worthy  of  every  condemnation.” 

In  almost  every  instance  joint  au¬ 
thorship  was  frowned  upon.  To  quote 
again : 

“Usually  such  problems  are  settled  be¬ 
tween  the  professor  and  the  student,  and 
apparently  settled  amicably.  Joint  pub¬ 
lication  is  rarely  the  result  except  in  the 
department  of  science,  where,  I  take  it, 
the  professor  frequently  has  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  hand  in  the  research  with  the 
student.” 

The  Dean  of  a  school  noted  for  its 
many  majors  in  the  scientific  subjects 
wrote : 

“Long  experience  indicates  that  it  is 
better  to  go  beyond  what  is  just  in  ack¬ 
nowledgements  to  students  and  collabo¬ 
rators.  A  professor’s  confreres  gener¬ 
ally  know  whether  he  is  riding  on  his 
students  or  whether  they  are  riding  on 
him.” 

It  is  in  the  field  of  science,  prob¬ 
ably,  that  most  misunderstandings 
arise.  A  concrete  example  is  that  of 
a  student  who  was  working  on  his 
doctorate  in  one  of  our  leading  state 
universities.  Ilis  major  professor  had 
suggested  a  problem  in  line  with  the 
type  of  research  Ix'ing  done  extensive¬ 
ly  in  that  department.  The  student 
spent  a  full  year  of  painstaking  work, 
adjusting  temperatures,  watching  diets 
of  the  guinea  pigs,  and  keeping  the 
experimental  conditions  constant.  As 
the  experiment  w'as  nearing  a  close 
the  professor  asked  for  an  outline  of 


the  work.  Believing  that  it  was 
wanted  for  constructive  criticism,  the 
student  made  a  two  or  three-page  ab¬ 
stract  of  procedure  and  findings  up  to 
date  and  left  it  with  the  professor. 
Later  he  submitted  some  of  his  graphs 
and  diagrams,  at  the  teacher’s  request. 
Using  this  as  a  basis  the  professor 
published  a  monograph  that  was  well 
received  by  the  American  Association 
of  Scientists.  Reviews  of  “his  study” 
appeared  in  current  periodicals.  The 
student's  name  did  not  apjx'ar  as  co¬ 
author,  junior  author,  nor  in  the  foot¬ 
notes.  My  young  friend  went  in  search 
of  another  problem:  he  had  the  un¬ 
pleasant  task  of  completing  his  d(K- 
torate  under  this  same  professor. 

One  might  consider  this  a  very  ex¬ 
ceptional  case  if  it  were  not  for  other 
evidence.  A  former  student  of  the 
writer's  went  to  another  univer.sity  to 
work  on  his  (hx*torate.  He  had  se¬ 
lected  a  problem  in  a  new  field,  where 
little  research  had  been  done.  A  young 
professor  who  was  assigned  to  him 
saw  the  possibilities  of  such  a  study 
and  wished  to  Ik*  eojisidered  the  pio¬ 
neer  in  this  field.  He  immediately 
started  to  work,  gave  little  or  no  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  graduate  student,  and  later 
|)ul>lished  a  very  similar  study  in 
which  he  pointed  out  the  weaknesses 
of  the  study  published  by  the  student. 
It  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  the  teacher 
that  weaknesses  on  the  part  of  his  stu¬ 
dent  reflected  his  own.  The  student 
ex{)ected  the  professor  to  help  refine 
his  technique  and  strengthen  his  study 
— in  fact,  was  paying  tuition  for  that 
xQiy  reason. 

In  another  graduate  school,  a  stu¬ 
dent  was  writing  a  master's  thesis  on 
a  problem  of  local  history.  His  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  time  was  seeking  a  poei- 
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tion  in  a  larger  school  through  his 
research.  He  not  only  slighted  his 
class  work  to  carry  on  investigations, 
hut  in  this  case  refused  to  give  any 
help  to  the  graduate  student  because, 
“I  plan  at  some  future  date  to  publish 
an  article  on  that  subject  myself.” 

Although  more  concrete  examples 
could  be  given,  the  w’riter  does  not  care 
to  imply  that  such  conduct  on  the  part 
of  graduate  professors  is  a  prevailing 
practice.  The  replies  in  this  investi¬ 
gation  clearly  indicate  that  such  prac¬ 
tice  is  frowned  upon  by  deans  of  grad¬ 
uate  schools  throughout  America,  and 
that  cases  which  do  arise  are  in  direct 
opposition  to  graduate  school  policies 
or  codes  of  ethics.  The  returns  seem 
to  imply  that  if  a  student  should  state 
the  facts  unemotionally  and  truthfully 
his  case  would  receive  due  considera¬ 
tion. 

The  fact  that  students  do  face  such 
difficulties  calls  attention  to  the  need 
for  careful  selection  of  teachers  at  the 
graduate  level,  and  jx>rhaps,  presents 


an  argument  for  further  differentia¬ 
tion  in  the  graduate  faculty:  some 
members  who  essentially  are  teachers 
of  graduate  students  and  directors  of 
student  research;  others  who  essen¬ 
tially  are  research  men,  who  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  produce  studies  that  will  add 
to  the  progress  and  dignity  of  the 
school.  A  university,  to  fulfill  its  ob¬ 
ligation  as  an  institution  of  higher 
learning,  must  place  its  major  empha¬ 
sis  on  search  for  truth.  Whether  this 
search  is  carried  on  by  professors, 
graduate  students,  or  both,  the  existing 
realm  of  human  knowledge  must  be 
extended.  Until,  however,  men  who 
are  willing  to  forget  self  and  seek  the 
highest  development  of  students  are 
given  the  same  recognition  as  men  who 
spent  the  greatest  part  of  their  time 
in  individual  research,  and  until  grad¬ 
uate  schools  are  judged  by  the  quality 
of  work  done  by  their  studente  as  well 
as  by  their  faculty  members,  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  growing  conflict  between 
graduate  students  and  graduate  pro¬ 
fessors. 
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WE  used  to  speak  of  “history 
and  the  social  sciences.”  We 
indicated  thereby  that  history 
was  different  from  and  yet  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  economies,  sociology  and  j)o- 
litical  science.  It  differed  in  that  it 
attempted  no  principles  or  laws.  It 
attempted  merely  to  explain  how  the 
present  came  to  be  what  it  is.  From 
history  the  social  sciences  were  to  draw 
important  data  to  supplement  their 
analysis  of  the  contemporary  practices. 
Economics,  for  example,  w^as  in  part 
descriptions  and  explanations  of  the 
operation  of  economic  institutions  and 
practices,  technical  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  banks,  markets,  corporations, 
etc.  In  addition  it  included  much  eco¬ 
nomic  history,  in  which  there  w'as  a 
marked  tendency  to  employ  the  statis¬ 
tical  approach.  In  the  third  place, 
economics  attempted  some  law’s  and 
theories.  The  field  of  economic  theory 
more  closely  resmnbled  that  of  philoso¬ 
phy  of  history  than  it  did  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  chemistry.  We  realized  that 
the  social  sciences  w’cre  more  or  less 
technical  subjects  for  advanced  stu¬ 
dents  and  that  the  major  burden  of 
responsibility  for  getting  the  average 
citizen  to  understand  contemporary 
life  w’as  through  history.  History  was 
not  only  basic  to  the  study  of  the  social 
sciences,  but  for  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses  was,  among  other  things,  the 
elementary  social  science  course. 

The  term  “Social  Studies”  is  widely 
used  today  and  serves  .some  useful  pur- 
po.ses,  but  on  the  whole  seems  rather 


to  cloud  the  issue.  One  w’ould  logic¬ 
ally  think  that  this  expression  was 
used  to  enable  history  and  the  social 
sciences  to  lx?  grouped  under  a  short 
phrase.  One  w’ould  assume  that  this 
was  merely  a  happy  device  for  avoid¬ 
ing  the  argument  of  whether  or  not 
history  could  be  included  in  the  social 
sciences.  Such  is  not  the  case.  The 
term  has  come  to  signify  an  attack 
upon  history — study  only  the  contem¬ 
porary — and  an  emphasis  on  fusion 
courses.  The  phrase  “s(x;ial  studies” 
has  come  to  mean  the  loss  of  identity 
for  economics,  sociology,  and  political 
science  and  the  total  banishment  of 
history. 

This  is  the  notion  that  the  exluca- 
tionists  intended  to  convey.  The  move 
for  integration  and  fusion,  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  activity,  and  the  realization 
that  the  world  is  not  grappling  intelli¬ 
gently  w’ith  its  great  problems  and  that 
catastrophe  is  in  the  offing — all  gave 
us  our  present  social  studies.  A  craze 
for  the  “contemporary”  came  partially 
as  a  result  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
curriculum  makers  and  partly  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  bewilderment  growing  out 
of  the  great  depression.  The  failure 
of  schools  to  prepare  citizens  to  meet 
the  situation  was  held  to  lx*  directly 
traceable  to  lack  of  social  science  in¬ 
struction.  And  yet  it  w’as  well  knowTi 
that  the  social  sciences  had  little  ready 
to  offer  that  would  aid.  Hence  it  be¬ 
came  imperative  to  create  something 
which  W’ould  function  in  meeting  the 
felt  need.  Thus  a  new’  w’ord-grouping 
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was  launched  and  we  have  the  ^‘Social 
Studies.” 

The  major  idea  w’as  to  study  much 
more  directly  the  immediate  and  con¬ 
temporary.  It  w'as  easy  to  criticize 
the  history  work  in  the  public  schools, 
especially  that  type  taught  by  the  poor¬ 
est  one-tenth  of  the  teachers.  It  was 
also  easy  to  imagine  that  the  social 
scientists  had  at  hand  the  solution  of 
society’s  ills.  It  was  believed  in  many 
quarters,  especially  by  administrators 
of  our  public  schools,  that  the  task 
was  direct  and  simple.  All  that  was 
required  was  to  turn  the  child  loose 
on  the  w’orld  about  him.  All  of  the 
varied  impressions,  so  plentiful  with 
our  highly  developed  means  of  com¬ 
munication,  if  curricularized  would 
create  a  new  and  efficient  type  of  citi¬ 
zen.  History  was  the  least  important 
of  the  social  studies.  It  was  not  a 
word  to  conjure  w’ith.  While  it  had 
been  vastly  enriched  in  the  past  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  and  noticeable  strides 
had  been  made  in  forming  it  to  the 
needs  of  the  child  and  the  adult ;  yet  it 
was  too  prosaic  an  answ’er  to  the  chal¬ 
lenge.  Some  sharp  break  with  the  ex¬ 
isting  curriculum  must  be  tried. 

The  proposition  w’as  so  attractive 
that  certain  fundamental  fallacies  in 
the  situation  w’cre  entirely  overlooked. 
They  w’ere:  (1)  the  very  concept  of 
education  for  a  changing  world  would 
preclude  too  close  a  focalization  on 
the  contemporary  scene.  What  is  so 
dead  as  yesterday’s  newspaper!  How 
possible  it  is  to  clutter  up  the  minds 
of  tomorrow’s  citizens  with  the  eph¬ 
emeral  data  of  today’s  news!  (2) 
Man’s  total  past  determines  the  main 
channel  in  w’hich  our  social,  economic, 
and  political  life  flows.  The  principle 
of  continuity  is  as  active  today  as  it 


ever  was.  We  need  perspective  if  we 
are  to  sense  the  meaning  of  movement. 
(3)  In  gaining  skills,  attitudes  and 
ideals  we  had  better  work  largely  with 
materials  that  have  been  tested.  How 
can  we  tell  whether  or  not  the  pupil 
is  learning  to  form  sound  social  judg¬ 
ments  if  we  use  only  situations  and 
data  upon  which  the  best  minds  of  the 
age  are  unable  to  separate  the  perma¬ 
nent  from  the  temporary,  the  essential 
from  the  unessential  ?  (4)  We  assume 
too  much  from  our  economists,  polit¬ 
ical  scientists,  and  sociologists.  We 
are  too  prone  to  compare  social  and 
biological  science.  We  fail  to  realize 
how'  much  more  of  a  definite  scientific 
nature  we  have  actually  gained  in  nat¬ 
ural  science  as  compared  to  our  meager 
knowdedge  in  social  science.  We  for¬ 
get  the  basic  dependence  of  social 
science  on  history.  (5)  We  assume 
that  integration  goes  on  outside  the 
pupil’s  mind.  Our  reaction  against 
compartmentalized  subject  matter  has 
gone  so  far  that  we  repudiate  entirely 
the  fact  that  man  must  analyze  and 
separate  before  he  can  synthesize  and 
evaluate.  We  would  discard  what 
mankind  has  gained  through  the  cumu¬ 
lative  work  of  its  geniuses.  We  would 
ruthlessly  scramble  up  what  it  has 
taken  centuries  to  unscramble.  To 
change  the  figure,  we  forget  that  the 
child  must  have  some  leverage  to  move 
his  world.  Relating  data  on  any  man¬ 
ageable  scale  calls  for  reading  meaning 
into  the  situation  on  the  basis  of  log¬ 
ical  planning  and  experience,  which 
comes  from  interpretation  of  the  past. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  two  most  im¬ 
portant  connotations  of  the  term  “so¬ 
cial  studies”  are  fusion  courses  and 
direct  study  of  contemporary  life. 
Both  of  these  ideas  were  inherent  in 
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history  and  both  were  l)eing  developed 
in  the  teaching  of  history  where  it  was 
well  taught.  The  “history”  of  the 
past  twenty  years  has  been  a  greatly 
enriched  history.  It  deals  with  man’s 
achievements  in  industry,  art,  science, 
literature,  and  play.  It  cannot  be  said 
to  be  a  dry  recital  of  military  and 
political  facts.  All  that  is  worth  while 
in  the  way  of  broader  and  more  vital 
content,  that  is  indicated  by  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  fusion  courses  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  history  and  is  being  accom¬ 
plished  by  thousands  of  history  teach¬ 
ers.  Again,  no  real  history  teacher 
teaches  the  past  for  its  own  sake,  and 
all  have  as  their  only  purpose  the 
initiating  of  the  student  into  his  cul¬ 
tural,  political,  and  economic  heritage. 
The  aim  of  all  successful  teachers  of 
history  for  more  than  a  generation  has 
been  to  give  the  child  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  contemporary  civilization 
by  seeing  how  it  has  been  developed. 
Thus  it  .seems  to  me  that  the  criticisms 
of  history  and  history  teaching  which 
are  implied  in  most  of  the  recent  lit¬ 
erature  on  the  social  studies  is  deci¬ 
dedly  unfair  and  unfortunate. 

Just  at  the  time  when  we  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  get  somewhere  with  the  new 
history  and  were  beginning  to  under¬ 
stand  what  it  was  really  good  for  in 
society,  just  at  that  promising  point 
the  whole  development  was  not  only 
discarded,  but  discredited.  We  begin 
to  sneer  at  history  and  assume  that 
anyone  who  would  defend  it  must  be 
subject-matter  conscious  and  entirely 
out  of  touch  with  modern  education. 
We  now  have  the  opportunity  of  doub¬ 
ling,  or  even  tripling  the  amount  of 
time  in  our  school  programs  devoted 
to  man’s  group  living.  Society  de¬ 
mands  that  we  give  more  time  to  the 
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social  studies  in  our  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  But,  in  place  of  j 
using  this  chance  to  really  ^ve  enough  j 
time  to  history  teaching  so  it  will  func-  \ 
tion  as  we  want  it  to,  w’e  take  this 
very  time  to  stifle  and  compress  it. 

On  the  high  school  level  the  best  ex-  I 
ample  is  the  one-year  course  in  World 
History.  This  did  not  come  alx>ut  as  I 
a  result  of  an  intelligent  consideration  I 
of  the  unity  and  continuity  of  human 
civilization.  It  did  not  come  into  the 
curriculum  from  a  real  concept  of  cul¬ 
ture  or  civilization  history.  It  came 
into  our  high  schools  very  largely  be¬ 
cause  administrators  wished  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  history  offered  in  order 
to  introduce  general,  composite,  fu¬ 
sion,  integrated  cours(‘s  in  the  social 
.studies.  On  the  elementary  level  this 
same  procedure  is  seen  in  the  tendency 
to  suKstitute  such  a  composite  course 
for  Fnited  States  history. 

If  those  in  authority  in  our  public 
schools  really  Wieved  what  they  said 
so  verbo.scly — “that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  schools  to  make  a  great  effort 
to  not  only  bring  the  child  to  within 
hailing  distance  of  the  shifting  and 
comple.x  age  in  which  he  lives,  but  to 
enable  him  to  create  a  new  social  or¬ 
der” — then  certainly  they  would  have 
used  the  favorable  situation  not  to 
destroy  what  was  already  in  the  . 
schools,  but  to  add  social  study  mate¬ 
rial  to  an  amount  commensurate  to 
the  need  and  demand.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  from  one  third 
to  one  half  of  the  time  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  should  not  be  given  to 
the  social  studies;  and  certainly  one 
fourth  of  the  time  is  not  too  much  to 
give  in  the  high  schools.  j 

There  is  some  grounds  for  belief  j 
that  the  pendulum  is  swinging  back 
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to  sanity  —  and  history.  Composite 
or  general  social  studies  courses  have 
not  worked  out  very  well  either  in  the 
elementary  or  high  schools.  Many 
who  entered  the  movement  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  now  believe  that  social  stud¬ 
ies  in  the  elementary  schools  should 
mean  history,  and  that  the  wisest  plan 
is  to  discard  our  too  ambitious  at¬ 
tempts  to  understand  the  contempo¬ 
rary  world  all  at  once,  and  to  take  up 
the  constructive  movement  of  improv¬ 
ing  our  history  teaching. 

Any  thoughtful  person  would  hesi¬ 
tate  to  challenge  the  philosophy  or  the 
psychology  behind  the  recent  move¬ 
ment  of  curriculum  revision.  Both 
are  sound.  We  must  study  the  actual 
world  in  which  we  live  and  it  is  a 
twentieth  century  world.  We  must 
realize  both  change  and  tremendous 
rate  of  change.  We  must  take  into 
account  a  thousand  and  one  character¬ 
istics  of  this  world  when  we  talk  of 
curriculum.  We  must  also  focus  on 
the  child — it’s  his  show.  We  certainly 
need  all  of  the  aid  psycliology  can  give 
us.  But  after  all,  there  is  nothing  new 
in  this  viewpoint.  We  are  indeed  be¬ 
ginning  to  see  a  trifle  more  intelli¬ 
gently  the  big  problems  of  society  and 
we  are  getting  a  little  more  help  from 
the  psychologists  now.  Yet  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  all 


worth-while  teachers  have  been  quite 
straight  on  the  propositions  that  we 
must  know  the  contemporary  world 
and  keep  its  problems  in  mind  when 
forming  a  curriculum,  and  that  we 
teach  the  whole  child;  he  is  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  school  and  he  learns  by 
activity. 

Neither  of  these  propositions  would 
load  us  to  subordinate  history  nor  to 
hide  it  in  shame.  Neither  proposition 
would  lead  us  to  discard  history  and 
make  up  hodge-podge  combinations  of 
immediate  impressions  from  radio, 
newspaper,  self-nominated  experts, 
and  commission  reports  and  surveys. 
Both  propositions,  however,  point  to 
many  improvements  needed  both  in 
content  and  method  in  our  history 
work. 

History,  then,  can  and  must  regain 
its  status  as  the  most  important  of  the 
social  studies.  For  the  education  of 
the  young  on  both  the  secondary  and 
(lomentary  levels  it  should  constitute 
the  bulk  of  the  work  in  this  field. 
This  is  due  to  the  very  nature  of  the 
field  of  history  as  compared  to  the 
social  sciences  and  also  due  to  the  fact 
that  more  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  field  of  materials  and  methods  at 
this  point  than  is  likely  to  l)e  accom¬ 
plished  within  the  ne.xt  generation  in 
the  social  science  fields. 


A  MOTIVATING  METHOD  USED  IN 
PKACTICE  TEACHING 

William  S.  Goodhue 
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This  pajxT  mulortakes  to  de¬ 
scribe  a  motivating  method  used 
in  a  class  of  tenth-grade,  non- 
eollege  preparatory  history  pupils  last 
year.  The  culmination  of  the  activity 
was  a  debate  between  two  pupils  who 
had  been  elected  by  the  class  ami 
whose  arguments  were  now  being 
judged  by  the  class.  The  debate, 
held  at  the  close  of  a  study  of  the 
career  of  Napoleon  Honaparte,  was 
upon  the  «]uestion  of  whether  Napo¬ 
leon  was  a  man  to  lie  wholly  admired, 
01  wholly  to  be  condmnned.  The  two 
debaters,  however,  and  also  the  sides 
of  the  question  each  was  to  uphold, 
had  been  decided  upon  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  our  study. 

The  object  of  the  whole  activity 
appt'ars  to  me  to  have  Ix'en  achieved: 
the  class  at  any  rate  responded  with 
obvious  interest  when  the  plan  was 
first  outlined  to  them;  recitations  from 
then  until  after  the  debate  were  no¬ 
ticeably  Ix'tter  than  usual ;  attendance 
on  the  day  of  the  debate  was  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent;^  and  the  written  judg¬ 
ments  handed  in  by  the  pupils  were, 
on  the  whole,  of  such  a  quality  as  to 
show  adequate  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  intelligent  appraisal  of  the 
performances  of  the  debaters.  I 
might  add  also  that  a  written  exami¬ 
nation  given  a  few  days  lx*fore  showed 
the  class  in  a  very  much  more  favor¬ 


able  light  than  any  other  examina¬ 
tion  ever  given  that  class  by  me. 

The  introduction  of  the  procedure 
may  best  la?  described  by  rejx'ating 
literally,  as  closely  as  can  l>e  remem¬ 
bered,  the  words  used  in  explaining 
the  plan  t(»  the  class.  After  dictating 
all  the  topic  headings  we  were  to  use 
in  the  study  outline  to  accompany  our 
assignments  and  recitations  on  Napo¬ 
leon,"  I  l)egan; 

“There  is  a  (piestion  which  1  hope 
each  of  you  will  keep  plainly  in  mind 
all  the  way  through  this  division;  be¬ 
cause  when  you  finish  the  <livision,  I 
shall  be  interested  to  know  what  your 
reasons  will  be  for  answering  the  (jues- 
tion  as  you  will.  It  is  not  an  easy  ques¬ 
tion,  but  the  material  in  this  division 
will  give  every  one  of  you  an  idea  about 
the  answer,  1  am  sure.  The  question  is: 
Is  Napoleon  Bonaparte  a  man  whom  we 
shouhl  admire,  or  should  we  eonilemn 
him?” 

(Immediately  the  whispered  word, 
“admire,”  esi'aped  from  one  of  the  pu¬ 
pils  sitting  nearest  to  me.)  “Don’t  try 
to  answer  now,”  T  went  on.  “Wiser 
men  than  you  or  1  have  been  trying  for 
years  to  answer  that  question,  and  they 
have  never  yet  managed  to  agree.  The 
world  probably  never  will  agree  about  it 
— and  so  naturally  1  do  not  expect  you 
pupils  will  agree  either;  it  is  your  rea¬ 
sons,  not  your  decisions,  that  I  want  to 
hear.  Authorities  cannot  agree,  as  we 
can  see  by  the  fact  that  practically  every 
biography  of  Napoleon  tends  to  be 
either  an  attempt  to  make  a  hero  of  him. 


1  This  even  Includes  two  members  of  the  school  orchestra,  who  on  that  day  could.  If  they 
preferred,  have  made  use  of  their  privilege  of  attending  their  weekly  rehearsal,  which  l>ap- 
pened  to  come  during  the  history  period. 

2  According  to  the  course  outline  the  class  used,  a  “Division’*  was  devoted  to  Napoleon.  It 
was  the  procedure  In  this  class  for  a  study  outline  to  be  made  In  advance,  to  be  used  with 
•aoh  division. 
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cr  else  to  make  a  villain  of  him.  And 
I  think  we  may  say  more  biographies 
have  been  written  about  Napoleon  than 
about  any  other  man  in  history.  Let  us 
look  at  some  of  the  arguments  historians 
offer  on  both  sides  of  this  question. 

“It  has  been  pointed  out  that  Napo¬ 
leon  brought  order  to  France,  something 
the  French  people  certainly  wanted  after 
going  through  the  miserv’  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion.  You  know  what  that  means  from 
the  last  division :  bloodshed,  poverty,  un¬ 
certainty,  war  with  other  countries,  and 
so  on.  Well,  Napoleon  certainly  got  rid 
of  all  that,  his  admirers  say,  and  in  a 
few  years  made  France  the  most  power¬ 
ful  country  in  all  Europe.  Certainly  he 
should  be  given  credit  for  that. 

“But  there  are  other  historians  who 
feel  that  that  very  point  is  a  point 
against  him.  They  argue  that  he  cer¬ 
tainly  didn’t  reorganize  the  country  out 
of  any  love  for  Frenchmen,  or  for  any¬ 
body  else,  except  himself.  Full  of  ambi¬ 
tion  just  to  ‘make  a  name  for  himself,’ 
he  realized  that  he  must  first  have  armies 
under  him,  and  eventually  be  a  national 
hero  in  seme  country.  ITe  saw  France 
in  the  terrible  shape  she  was  in.  saw 
how  badly  she  needed  a  strong  man  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  and  therefore  saw 
that  there  was  a  perfect  set-up  for  him¬ 
self  to  use  in  going  through  with  his 
plans.  So  the  argument  on  that  side  is 
that  we  should  condemn  him. 

“There  is  something  for  us  to  think 
about,  class.  ITow  are  you  going  to  de¬ 
side  that  at  the  end  of  the  division? 

“Another  argument.  Granted  he  was 
ambitious,  granted  he  wanted  armies,  it 
may  be  argued  that  he  used  his  ambition 
and  his  armies  for  a  noble  purpose.  He 
failed,  to  be  sure,  but  still  his  purpose 
does  him  credit.  It  can  be  proven  that 
Napoleon  had  a  plan  for  what  he  called 
a  TTnited  States  of  Europe.’  Seeing  that 
the  different  countries  of  Europe  were 
almost  always  at  war  with  one  another, 
he  gave  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  try¬ 
ing  to  bring  them  together  all  under 
one  government.  Then,  he  hoped,  there 
would  be  no  more  danger  of  war  among 
these  countries  than  among  the  various 
states  of  our  own  country.  Do  we  not 


owe  him  sincere  admiration,  even  though 
he  did  not  succeed,  for  thinking  up  and 
trying  to  put  over  a  plan  that  would 
perhaps  have  put  an  end  to  warfare  in 
Europe  ? 

“But  the  other  side  says  no;  how  can 
we  expect  other  countries  to  appreciate 
his  trying  to  sell  his  idea  by  force,  no 
matter  what  his  purpose  may  have  been  ? 

“The  admirers  come  hack  with  the  ar¬ 
gument  that  the  southern  states  in  this 
country  do  not  resent  Lincoln’s  having 
used  force  to  keep  them  in  the  union; 
in  fact,  like  the  rest  of  us,  they  admire 
him  more  than  any  other  man  on  the 
northern  side.  So,  they  say,  Napoleon’s 
plan  would  have  justified  itself  too,  if 
it  had  only  succeeded.  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  here  seems  to  be  that  Na|)oleon  did 
not  succeed,  while  Lincoln  did. 

“Still  another  argument  the  admirers 
use  is  that  no  matter  how  many  faults 
Napoleon  had,  he  has  certainly  always 
been,  and  probably  always  will  be,  an 
inspiration  for  boys  and  girls,  young 
men  and  young  women,  all  over  the 
world.  Here  was  a  person  who  began 
life  with  just  exactly  nothing:  his  family 
was  so  poor  he  had  to  be  taken  as  a 
charity  pupil  at  school ;  he  came  to 
France  with  no  friends  and  no  money, 
he  could  not  speak  the  language  very 
well  as  Italian  was  his  native  language, 
he  was  very  much  under-size<l  and  gen¬ 
erally  unimpressive-looking.  All  he  had 
was  his  determination  to  ‘get  some¬ 
where.’  And  see  where  he  got :  a  general 
at  twenty-seven,  he  led  an  army  which 
for  a  change  began  winning  victories  for 
France ;  then  head  of  the  government  of 
France;  then  emperor;  then  the  most 
powerful  single  individual  in  Eur(^,  if 
not  in  the  world.  Is  not  there  some¬ 
thing  admirable  about  that?  Is  it  not 
probable  that  many  great  people  since 
Napoleon,  who  have  done  things  that  are 
clearly  for  the  good  of  the  world — I 
mean  people  like  Edison,  the  great  sci¬ 
entists,  doctors,  engineers,  inventors,  and 
so  on— may  owe  some  of  their  success 
to  the  example  Napoleon  showed  in 
starting  right  at  the  bottom  and  over¬ 
coming  his  handicaps  as  he  did?  We 
<  annot  deny  that  Napoleon  certainly  has 
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been  an  in8})iration  in  showing  how  far 
real  ability  and  determiuaton  can  get  us, 
no  matter  how  low  our  start  may  be. 

“But  to  this  the  other  side  can  say 
Napoleon  had  too  many  faults  to  be  cred¬ 
ited  as  an  inspiration  toward  anything 
good.  It  is  true  he  rose  to  great  power, 
but  is  there  anything  admirable  about 
the  methods  he  u.sed?  He  really  seized 
control  of  France,  setting  himself  in  the 
saddle  before  the  French  people  realized 
what  was  happening.  He  was  notorious 
as  a  liar  and  a  cheat.  He  was  caught 
many  times  cheating  in  card  games,  he 
broke  his  word  time  and  again  after 
pledging  it  in  most  solemn  public  trea¬ 
ties.  In  fact,  our  getting  into  a  war 
with  England  in  1812  was  largely  his 
work,  just  a  scheme  of  his  to  keep  Eng¬ 
land  busy  with  us,  so  as  to  leave  him 
freer  to  do  what  he  pleased  in  Europe. 

“Well,  how'  will  you  decide  all  this? 
You  do  not  know  as  much  about  Napo¬ 
leon  now  as  you  will  when  we  bring  up 
this  question  again;  but  when  we  do, 
how  are  you  going  to  answer  it,  and 
why? 

“It  seems  to  me  an  interesting  way 
we  can  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  is  to 
have  two  members  of  the  class  prepare 
themselves  through  the  division  to  argiie 
the  matter  out  at  the  end,  and  have  the 
rest  of  the  class  decide  who  has  given 
the  better  argument.  1  am  sure  there 
are  at  least  two  pupils  here  who  could 
do  a  good  job  at  that  sort  of  thing.  We 
shall  take  a  whole  period  for  it  if  you 
like.  One  of  the  pupils  to  talk  will  have 
spent  all  his  time  from  now  until  then 
in  finding  all  the  reasons  he  can  that 
show  we  should  admire  Napoleon;  the 
other  will  argue  from  e.xactly  the  oppo¬ 
site  standpoint,  showing  us  all  his  rea¬ 
sons  for  feeling  we  should  condemn 
him.” 

T  had  intended  to  call  for  nomina¬ 
tions  for  most  likely  debaters;  but 
this  turned  out  to  be  unnecessary,  as 
several  hands  were  already  in  the  air. 
Immediately  a  nomination  was  made. 


seconded,  and  carried  unanimously  in 
favor  of  Richard  - ,  the  acknowl¬ 

edged  leader  of  the  class.  The  choice 
of  the  other  debater  was  not  finally 
agn'ed  upon  until  the  next  day.  At 
least  half  a  dozen  different  seconded 
nominations  were  considered,  the  de¬ 
cision  at  last  going  by  a  very  close 
margin  to  John  - 

Having  chosen  the  two  debaters,* 
our  next  task  w’as  to  decide  which  side 
of  the  question  each  w'as  to  uphold.  I 
])roposed  that,  since  Richard  had  been 
judged  by  the  class  to  be  the  stronger 
debater,  the  fairest  thing  would  be 
for  us  to  allow  John  to  choose  his 
own  side,  and  for  Richard  then  auto¬ 
matically  to  take  the  opposite  posi¬ 
tion.  This  W’as  accepted,  and  a  day 
or  so  later  John  informed  us  that  he 
had  decided  to  argue  that  w’e  should 
admire  Napoleon.  Richard  then  agreed 
to  defend  the  proposition  that  Na]»o- 
leon  should  Ik?  condemned,  whereujion 
W’e  put  the  matter  aside  for  the  time 
being  in  favor  of  the  regular  class 
work. 

It  took  us  about  tw’o  w’(‘eks  to  cover 
the  division.  During  that  time  I  had 
an  outside  conference  w’ith  John  and 
Richard  together  and,  several  days 
later,  a  conference  w’ith  each  of  them 
.separately.  None  of  these  confer¬ 
ences  lasted  longer  than  ten  minutes. 

In  the  first  one  we  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  each  boy’s  main  job  w’as 
to  be  continually  on  the  watch  for 
useful  “points”  from  all  sources: 
the  class  assignments,  recitations,  and 
discussions,  information  w’hich  might 
be  obtainable  from  his  family  and 
from  friends  outside  home,  and  per¬ 
haps  also  from  a  biography  which  he 


S  I  believe  the  class  could  have  made  a  wiser  choice  than  John,  who  seems  to  have  l>eeii 
chosen  chiefly  for  his  personal  popularity  with  them.  It  was  a  disappointment  to  me,  though 
a  secret  one,  when  the  pupil  with  the  highest  I.  Q.  score  in  the  class,  after  nominating  himself 
to  oppose  Richard,  received  only  one  other  vote  besides  his  own. 
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might  read  at  his  leisure.  As  each 
point  emerged,  the  boy  was  to  write 
it  down  briefly  in  a  special  list  which 
was  to  be  developed  in  detail  when 
preparing  his  talk  for  the  debate. 

In  my  individual  conference  with 
Richard  a  few  days  later  I  found  my¬ 
self  an  audience  of  one  to  a  sketch  of 
what  appeared  to  be  an  already  ma¬ 
tured  speech.  lie  had  about  a  dozen 
different  points  which,  although  I  am 
unable  now  to  recall  them,  embraced 
quite  well  the  condemnable  side  of 
Napoleon.  lie  was  not  reading  any 
biography,  but  he  had  exhausted  ev¬ 
erything  our  textbook  had  to  say 
about  Napoleon,  had  got  his  father, 
who  had  become  quite  interested  in 
the  project,  to  talk  with  him  about 
Napoleon,  and  —  last  but  not  least  — 
had  done  considerable  thinking  upon 
his  subject. 

John  showed  me  in  his  individual 
conference  that  he,  too,  was  taking  his 
job  seriously.  His  grasp  of  the  whole 
idea  was  not  as  good  as  Richard’s; 
hut  he  was  reading  a  biography.  Ilis 
class  r»'citations  wen*  now  unusually 
good  for  a  pupil  of  his  standing,  and 
he  also  had  a  list  of  points  ready, 
therefore  indications  were  that  in  the 
debate  he  was  going  to  provide  per¬ 
fectly  respectable  opposition  to  the 
redoubtable  Richard.  His  points, 
however,  were  not  all  good  ones.  He 
intended,  for  instance,  to  advance 
“honesty”  as  one  of  Napoleon’s  vir¬ 
tues!  It  turned  out  not  only  that  he 
was  completely  unaware  of  the  ease 
with  which  a  capable  opponent  could 
tear  down  such  a  contention,  but  also 
that  he  had  no  particular  facts  at 
hand  with  which  to  justify  it.  Our 
conference,  therefore,  took  up  in  con¬ 


siderable  detail  the  mechanical  re¬ 
quirements  of  good  debating  proce¬ 
dure.  Every  statement,  it  was  empha¬ 
sized,  must  have  proof;  for  every  ar¬ 
gument  the  debater  must  anticipate  a 
possible  counter-argument  to  be  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  opponent,  and  have 
ready  a  refutation  to  that  counter¬ 
argument;  and  into  every  statement 
made  by  the  opponent  the  debater 
must  make  a  careful  critical  search 
for  an  opportunity  to  make  up  a  coun¬ 
ter-statement  or  absolute  refutation, 
to  l>e  delivered  in  his  rebuttal.  In 
short,  John’s  weakness  appeared  to  be 
not  so  much  one  of  subject-matter  as 
one  of  understanding  of  what  a  de¬ 
bate  was.  Richard  had  impressed  me 
as  having  neither  of  these  weaknesses. 

On  each  of  the  two  days  preceding 
the  day  scheduled  for  the  debate  I 
took  a  few  minutes  from  the  regular 
class  work  to  explain  what  the  listen¬ 
ing  pupils  were  to  do  during  the  de¬ 
bate.*  Each  w'as  to  have  a  pencil  or 
pen  and  a  sheet  of  paper,  one  half 
of  which  was  to  be  headed  “John” 
and  the  other  half  “Richard.”  As  the 
debate  progressed,  each  pupil  was  to 
note  down  on  the  appropriate  half  of 
the  sheet  every  point  which  seemed, 
in  the  light  of  the  pupil’s  own  knowl- 
(‘dge  of  Napoleon,  to  be  to  the  credit 
of  th(*  debater  making  that  point.  The 
pupils  were  asked  to  estimate  credit 
from  a  standpoint  not  only  of  histori¬ 
cal  accuracy,  but  also  of  skill  and 
clearness  of  presentation.  On  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  this  evidence  the  pupil  was  to 
make  a  judgment,  when  the  debate 
was  over,  as  to  who  won  it.  I  asked 
each  pupil  also  to  remember  to  put 
down  after  his  judgment  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  opinion  about  Napoleon:  Waa 
order  to  take  care  of  any  pupils  who  might 


4  I  gave  the  direcUons  on  two  successive  days,  In 
be  absent  on  either  of  those  days. 
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he  inclined  himself — regardless  of  the 
debate — to  admire  him  or  to  condemn 
him? 

I  illustrated  my  directions  by  draw¬ 
ing  a  huge  design  of  the  judgment 
sheet  on  the  blackboard. 

I  asked  if  anylK)dy  had  any  ques¬ 
tions  now,  as  to  what  we  were  to  do. 
There  were  none. 

Accordingly,  when  the  day  of  the 
debate  came,  everyone  seemed  to  know 
exactly  what  to  do.  Plaeh  pupil  had 
something  to  write  with,  paper  was 
distributed,  and  we  began.  When  the 
last  rebuttal  was  finished,  we  had 
alwut  ten  minutes  of  the  period  left; 
and  the  pupils  spent  that  time  in 
studying  their  notations,  revising  or 
amplifying  them,  and  reaching  their 


decisions.  Then  the  papers  were  col¬ 
lected,  and  I  announced  the  results 
the  next  day. 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  debate 
itself,  or  its  outcome,®  as  to  me  that 
was  comparatively  unimportant.  My 
purpose  had  been  to  try  out  a  moti¬ 
vating  method,  of  which  the  debate 
was  merely  the  culmination.  I  was 
interested  not  .so  much  in  what  John 
and  Richard  had  to  say  as  in  how  the 
other  pupils  reacted  to  what  they  did 
say.  I  was  highly  gratified  with  the 
results  of  the  method,  for  reasons 
which  are  given  on  the  first  page  of 
this  pajH'r.  Rest  proof  of  my  gratifi¬ 
cation  is  my  intention  to  use  it  in 
whatever  ^fodern  European  history 
classes  I  may  have  in  the  future. 


5  Richard  won  the  debate  by  the  one-sided  score  of  23 — 6.  The  pupils’  personal  opinions  of 
Napt)leon  were  more  evenly  divided:  17  admiring  him,  and  12  condemning  him. 


A  STUDY  IX  CHARACTER  RUII.DIXG 

Franci.s  Roy  Copper 

NORTHERN  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  MARQUETTE,  MICHIGAN 


There  has  been  no  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world  when  seri¬ 
ous  attention  to  character  build¬ 
ing  was  more  imperative  than  at  the 
present  time,  when  there  is  so  much 
moral  defection  in  various  ways. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  once  said,  “Char¬ 
acter  is  in  the  long  run  the  decisive 
factor  in  the  life  of  individuals  and 
nations.”  Character  is  really  para¬ 
mount  to  everv’thing  else,  for  without 
it  increasing  one’s  power  may  simply 
increase  his  danger  to  society.  Be¬ 
lieving  that  character-building  is  a 
major  problem  in  which  all  good  peo¬ 
ple  should  be  interested,  led  the  wri¬ 
ter  to  make  this  study. 

Having  confidence  that  college  stu¬ 
dents  have  very  definite  and  worth¬ 
while  ideas  on  this  subject,  the  writer 
asked  his  classes  in  the  Northern  State 
Teachers  College,  Marquette,  Michi¬ 


gan,  during  the  spring  quarter,  1936, 
to  write  out  and  hand  in  the  answer 
to  this  question :  “What  are  the  essen¬ 
tials  in  character-building?”  Sixty- 
five  replies  were  received,  which  are 
recorded  in  Table  I.  Only  items  men-  j 
tioiie<l  by  more  than  ten  students  are  | 
listed. 

Table  I. 

The  opinion  of  six fy- five  college  students 
ns  to  the  essentinls  in  character 


building. 

No.  of 

Esaontial  Eeaentlals  Frequency 

1  Good  health  .  34 

2  Good  home  conditions  ....  31 

3  Education  .  28 

4  Religious  training .  21 

5  Good  environment .  20 

6  Good  habits  .  18 

7  Good  heredity  .  17 

8  Honesty  .  14 

9  Good  associates  .  12 

10  Right  use  of  leisure  time. .  11 
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Soiiu*  of  the  other  essentials  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  students  which  are  not 
tihown  in  the  table  are:  “self-disci¬ 
pline,”  “having  a  purpose,”  “reading 
material,”  “intelligence,”  “assuming 
responsibility,”  “having  initiative  and 
freedom  to  use  it,”  “appreciation  of 
nature,”  “a  desire  to  do  w’hat  is  right,” 
“good  examples,”  and  “having  a  sane, 
wholct'onie  philosophy  of  life.” 

Xow,  l(‘t  us  review’  a  few’  of  these 
items  and  try  to  evaluate  tlunn,  check¬ 
ing  w’here  possible  by  what  others  hav(‘ 
said  on  the  subject.  A  glance  at  the 
table  shows  that  “good  health”  stands 
at  the  hea<l  of  the  list.  Perhaps  that 
is  where  it  Ixdongs,  for  as  Dio  Lewis 
says,  “The  building  of  a  perfect  body 
crowned  by  a  perfect  brain  is  at  once 
the  greatest  earthly  problem  and  the 
greatest  hope  of  the  race.”  Health 
animates  the  expi'riences  of  life  and 
makes  it  possible  to  carry  ont  its  pur¬ 
poses  in  a  dynamic  w’ay. 

Nearly  half  of  the  students  placed 
“good  home  conditions”  very  high,  and 
rightly  so,  for  one  of  the  most  effective 
schools  on  earth  is  that  of  the  mothers 
knee,  and  no  other  institution  equals 
the  home  when  it  comes  to  making 
good  men  and  w’omen  out  of  boys  and 
girls.  “Education”  may  well  rank 
high  also,  since  it  is  so  intricately  and 
inseparably  w’oven  into  the  very  fabric 
of  a  child’s  life.  H.  L.  Wayland  says 
that  true  education  aw’akens  a  love  for 
truth,  a  sense  of  duty,  and  opens  the 
“eyes  of  the  soul  to  the  great  purpose 
and  end  of  life.” 

Almost  one-third  thought  that  “re¬ 
ligious  training”  was  very  necessary. 
This  seems  justified  when  we  stop  to 
think  that  ideals  in  religion  become 
virtues  in  character.  “Good  habits” 
also  are  prime  requisites,  for  after  we 


make  our  habits,  they  in  turn  make 
us.  C.  D.  Boardman  truly  says: 

“Sow  a  thought  and  you  reap  an  act ; 

Sow’  an  act  and  you  reap  a  habit; 

Sow’  a  habit  and  you  reap  a  character.” 

Again,  “honesty”  is  an  essential 
item,  since  it  is  the  highest  form  of 
wisdom  and  is  consistent  with  all  the 
law’s  of  the  universe.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  commandments  that  has  come 
down  to  us  from  Mount  Sinai.  Shako- 
.'•peare  effectively  impressed  the  value 
of  this  virtue,  when  he  wrote  so  beau¬ 
tifully  : 

“To  thine  own  self  be  true 

And,  it  must  follow’,  as  the  night  the 
day. 

Thou  can’st  not  then  \^e  false  to  any 
man.” 

The  importance  of  “good  associates” 
is  confirmed  by  Henry  Churchill  King 
who  says,  “The  secret  of  all  living  is 
the  persistent  staying  in  the  presenee 
of  the  Itest.”  And  the  statement  by 
Henry  Drummond  that  “There  are 
some  men  and  women  in  whose  pres- 
t  nee  w’e  are  alw’ays  at  our  best”  is  in 
substantial  agreement.  Longfellow  ex¬ 
presses  the  same  idea  thus: 

“The  tidal  waves  of  deeper  souls 
Into  our  inmost  being  rolls, 

And  lifts  us  unawares 
Out  of  all  meaner  cares.” 

The  value  of  a  “wholesome  philoso¬ 
phy  of  life”  was  exemplified  in  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln,  who  wanted  it  said  of 
him  by  those  who  knew  him  beet  that 
he  never  failed  to  pluck  a  thistle  and 
plant  a  flower  where  he  thought  a 
flower  would  grow.  Again,  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  “assuming  responsibility”  was 
very  early  realized  by  George  Wash¬ 
ington,  who  as  a  lad  worked  out  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  guidance  of  his  own  be- 
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havior  which  he  called  “Rules  of  Con¬ 
duct.”  Benjamin  Franklin  did  a  simi¬ 
lar  thing  for  himself  by  selecting  thir¬ 
teen  virtue^i  which  he  proposed  to  prac¬ 
tice  till  he  reached  moral  perfection. 

The  value  of  the  “appreciation  of 
nature”  is  borne  out  by  the  Psalmist 
w’hen  he  says,  “I  will  lift  up  mine 
eyes  unto  the  hills  from  w’hence  com- 
eth  my  help.”  And  Michigan’s  poet, 
Edgar  Guest,  writes: 

“He  who  lives  beneath  the  sky, 
Grows  too  tall  to  tell  a  lie.” 

The  building  of  character  is  a  big 
field  with  almost  unlimited  possibili¬ 
ties,  the  surface  of  which  has  hardly 


been  scratched.  Society  should  pro¬ 
vide  a  safe  and  wholesome  environ¬ 
ment  that  makes  an  attractive  appeal 
to  the  best  that  is  within  the  individ¬ 
ual.  For  every  thing  that  one  does 
or  comes  in  contact  w'ith  leaves  its 
imprint  upon  him.  G.  Stanley  Hall 
says,  “One  tenth  of  w’hat  we  hear; 
three  tenths  of  what  we  see;  five  tenths 
of  what  we  say;  and  seven  tenths  of 
what  w’e  do  become  a  part  of  us.”  No 
one  can  hear  a  beautiful  poem  or  a 
great  oratorio,  or  look  upon  a  charm¬ 
ing  landscape,  or  come  in  contact 
with  a  soul  divinely  beautiful  without 
having  a  deposit  left  in  his  life  that 
will  In'ar  fruit  in  a  nobler  character. 


THE  FUNCTIONAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE 
SOCIAL  STUDIES 

.T.  B.  S HOUSE 
PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATIO.V 
MARSHAI.I.  COETJCGE.  HUNTINGTON.  WE.ST  VIRGINIA 


Concede,  if  you  will  even  for 
the  moment,  that  the  social 
studies  arc  tool  subjects,  and  go 
on  to  consider  with  me  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  such  momentary  grant.  The 
suggestion  involves  no  manifestation 
of  undue  interest  in  the  validity  or 
desirability  of  distinguishing  between 
tool  and  content  subjects.  That  ques¬ 
tion  will  not  be  at  issue.  Such  cate¬ 
gories  are  fairly  vapid,  but  their  rec¬ 
ognition  may  serve  temporary  pur¬ 
pose. 

Content  subjects  certainly  must 
function  in  quite  definite  ways.  But 
the  stress  placed  on  the  tool  subjects 
in  the  past  would  justify  the  infer¬ 
ence  that  their  content  makes  them 
worth  while  on  condition  that  that 
content  is  brought  under  sufficiently 


nice  control  to  render  it  an  effective 
instrument.  Indeed,  it  appears  that 
we  have  accorded  the  designation  of 
content  subject  just  wdien  none  too 
sure  of  the  specific  work  to  lie  per¬ 
formed  by  that  subject.  As  we  dis¬ 
cover  more  exact  uses  for  any  body 
of  subject  matter,  our  thought  con¬ 
cerning  it  veers  toward  recognition  of 
those  instrumental  values,  naturally 
enough. 

So,  in  asking  that  W'c  explore  to¬ 
gether  the  instrumental  possibilities 
of  the  social  studies,  I  am  indirectly 
asking  another  question :  Have  we 
made  observable  progress  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  definite  ways  of  achieving  ) 
social  purposes  through  the  social  sci¬ 
ences?  Does  the  study  of  the  social 
subjects  yield  techniques  that  consti- 
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tute  admitted  modes  of  attack  upon 
social  problems  ? 

Let  us  start  from  the  specific  prob¬ 
lem  of  international  relations,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  Called  an  international  prob¬ 
lem,  is  it  not  in  reality  an  inter-people 
problem  rather  than  an  inter-nation 
problem?  Relations  between  nations 
as  stick  are  surely  simpler  than  rela¬ 
tions  between  nations  as  peoples. 

The  international  problem  is  aggra¬ 
vated  by  consciousness  of  differences 
among  peoples  —  differences  in  lan¬ 
guage,  customs,  temperament.  Two 
nations  which  use  the  same  language 
and  live  under  approximately  the 
same  environmental  conditions  find  it 
no  more  difficult  to  solve  their  mutual 
problems  without  warfare  than  do 
two  states  of  our  Union.  Witness  the 
relations  l>etween  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
relations  wuth  ^fexico  have  been  ob¬ 
viously  more  complex,  the  statement 
being  made  without  prejudice  to 
either  party. 

With  limited  ae^uaintance  with  an¬ 
other  people,  we  are  prone  to  enter¬ 
tain  a  type  description  of  them,  one 
that  will  apply  to  all  members  of  that 
group.  That  such  description  will  he 
a  caricature  goes  wnthout  saying,  for 
it  will  emphasize  the  peculiarly  char¬ 
acteristic  features;  it  will  emphasize 
differences  and  make  those  differences 
seem  oddities.  The  typical  Irishman 
is  thus  and  so.  The  typical  French¬ 
man  is  this  and  that.  Here’s  what 
the  typical  American  looks  like  to 
others  than  Americans. 

Arc  other  peoples  human  ?  When 
one  hears  a  group  speaking  rapidly 
and  vivaciou.sly  in  a  language  he  does 
not  understand,  he  finds  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  they  are  really  think¬ 


ing  and  conveying  ideas.  What  does 
not  make  sense  to  me  must  be  non¬ 
sensical  ;  it  must  be  mere  jabber,  mon¬ 
key-talk.  Recause  so  foreign  to  my 
set  of  vocal-svTnbols,  those  sounds  are 
estimated  to  be  meaningless.  In  fact, 
however,  the  seeming  unintelligence  is 
W’ithin  me,  not  within  those  other 
people. 

International  relations  cause  trou¬ 
ble  primarily  because  we  have  an  im¬ 
mature,  almost  childish,  conception  of 
the  essential  differences  and  common 
cpialities  among  various  peoples.  The 
ultimate  reduction  of  international 
problems  to  workable  proportions  must 
depend  upon  an  intelligence  that  goes 
hack  of  superficial  differences  to  es¬ 
sential  likenesses.  Except  for  little 
children,  that  kind  of  description  of 
life  among  other  people  which  pays 
attention  only  to  peculiar  modes  may 
be  characterized  as  vicious. 

Some  time  ago  I  read  these  w’ords: 
“You  must  rememl)er  that  the  adoles¬ 
cent  is  not  the  norm.”  At  first  the 
words  struck  me  forcibly  as  implying 
that,  the  adolescent  not  being  the 
norm,  the  adult  must  be.  However, 
on  second  thought,  one  realizes  that 
no  norm  or  standard  can  be  estab¬ 
lished  for  any  group  except  a  reason¬ 
ably  homogeneous  one.  Let  us  grant 
a  conduct  norm  for  adults  or  for  ado¬ 
lescents;  there  cannot  be  a  conduct 
norm  for  adults  and  for  adolescents. 
Applying  the  illustration  to  the  inter¬ 
national  situation,  we  must  realize 
that  there  may  be  an  entirely  normal 
life  for  one  people  that  would  not  be 
normal  for  another  people;  in  each 
case  adaptation  is  made  to  conditions 
that  are  not  held  in  common,  or 
equally  good  solutions  may  be  found 
to  problems  based  on  common  condi- 
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tionfi.  We  can  posit  one  norm  only 
on  condition  that  we  regard  all  peoples 
as  essentially  alike,  rather  than  as 
split  up  into  fundamentally  different 
groups. 

International  relations  are  bound 
to  be  difficult  of  settlement  so  long  as 
j)eoples  live  in  radically  different 
ways  unless  each  people  can  come  to 
the  conviction  that  the  others,  al¬ 
though  apparently  different,  are  essen¬ 
tially  the  same.  Differences  in  man¬ 
ners  of  living  are  incidentals  rather 
than  fundamentals.  Education  in  the 
lives  of  other  peoples  that  creates  such 
impressions  may  not  be  so  dramatic 
as  the  playing  up  of  differences  into 
a  natural  history  of  curiosities,  but 
it  does  leave  the  student  in  position 
to  evaluate  international  problems  in 
real,  instead  of  fanciful,  terms.  We 
need  such  view  of  peoples  as  will  re¬ 
lease  us  from  thinking  of  nations  as 
peoples,  and  let  us  think  of  them  as 
nations  and  as  people. 

Social  science,  then,  l)ecoines  the 
study,  not  of  facts  as  unrelated,  but 
as  related,  as  consistent,  having  cause- 
effect  relationships.  Oeography  con¬ 
cerns  itself  with  the  dependence  of 
life  practices  upon  environmental 
stimuli.  History  is  the  investigation 
of  human  conduct  under  stress  of  so¬ 
cial  forces,  a  report  of  reactions  to 
those  forces.  In  human  situations  so 
studied  we  see  a  wealth  of  illustra¬ 
tions  of  adaptations,  in  the  forms  of 
customs,  institutions  and  language,  to 
the  exigencies  of  existence.  These  are 
for  us  vicarious  experiences  on  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  which  \ve  may  the  more  confi¬ 
dently  construct  solutions  to  our  owm 
problems,  be  we  such  people  as  w^e 
may,  in  any  time  and  in  any  place. 
Applicability  to  international  prob¬ 


lems  is  one  of  the  least  of  the  services 
of  social  studies.  Here  are  offered 
multitudes  of  records  of  human  exper¬ 
iments  in  living  which,  surveyed  by 
fertile  imagination  in  search  of  adap¬ 
table  suggestions,  may  yield  invalu¬ 
able  leads  and  hypotheses  and  evi¬ 
dence. 

So  much  for  the  current  conception 
of  the  virtue  of  the  social  studies. 
These  subjects  embody  content  of  im¬ 
mense  worth  simply  as  general  infor¬ 
mation.  Dut  w’c  place  more  definite 
value  upon  them.  We  look  to  see  so¬ 
cial  science  some  day  function  quite 
directly  in  improvement  of  social  life 
and  organization.  Yet  w’c  must  go 
even  farther  than  that. 

Just  how’  are  w’e  going  to  get  this 
material  into  action?  We  know  in 
general  what  w'e  wish  to  accomplish, 
but  do  we  know  how  to  go  al)out  it  ? 
T  might,  for  comparison,  submit  the 
statement  that  arithmetic  offers  the 
possibility  of  improving  life  through 
more  exact  quantitative  thinking.  But 
until  T  show'  that  arithmetic  can  itself 
l)e  organized  into  a  series  of  interre¬ 
lated  and  interdependent  processes  or 
techniques  or  ways  of  carrying  for¬ 
ward  quantitative  thinking  about  spe- 
eific  situations,  arithmetic  is  only  a 
r.  way  of  defining  a  goal  in  rather 
general  terms,  and  is  not  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  reaching  that  goal.  Arith¬ 
metic  is  called  a  tool  subject  just  l)e- 
eause  it  does  bring  to  us  technical  pro¬ 
cedures  which  can  l»e  utilized  as  such. 
Tf  the  s(x*ial  studies  are  ever  to  paral¬ 
lel  the  tool  subjects  we  must  discover 
ways  of  breaking  dow'ii  social  prob¬ 
lems  into  sub-problems,  and  then  of 
attacking  the  several  sub-problems  by 
means  of  social  science  techniques. 

I  borrow  an  illustration  from  an- 
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other  field.  A  young  acquaintance  of  any  time,  of  neutralizing  the  tendency 
mine  graduated  from  a  course  in  elec-  to  be  aflFected  by  non-essentials  ?  In 


trical  engineering  and  went  to  work 
in  a  great  manufacturing  institution. 
Shortly  radio  (wireless  telephony,  in 
the  terms  of  that  day)  came  to  the 
fore.  An  instrument  w’as  sought  which 
would  do  certain  things.  Engineers 
analyzed  the  general  problem  to  find 
its  sub-problems;  one  of  the  latter  de¬ 
pended  upon  an  induction  coil  of  as¬ 
sumed  powers.  To  this  young  man 
was  assigned  the  production  of  such 
an  induction  coil.  To  the  solution  of 
that  particular  problem  he  addressed 
himself  with  all  available  knowledge 
about  induction  coils  and  their  con¬ 
struction,  as  well  as  with  knowledge 
of  electrical  principles  in  general. 
The  imagined  coil  l)ecanie  a  reality. 

In  the  field  of  the  social  sciences 
it  is  easy  to  point  out  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  historical  method,  for 
example.  There  is  this  rather  defi¬ 
nite  procedure  in  research,  in  the 
weighing  of  historical  evidences  and 
the  like.  It  is  <]uite  feasible  to  train 
the  student  in  the  nature  and  use  of 
this  technique.  We  are  asking  whether 
there  are  techniques  wdiich  the  social 
studies  offer  ns  for  application  to  the 
living  problems  of  social  existence,  as 
well  as  to  the  preparation  of  the  so¬ 
cial  science  material  itself. 

Let  us  revert,  for  a  moment,  to  the 
international  problem.  AVe  said  that 
the  essence  of  the  attack  upon  this 
problem  is  to  abstract  the  inter-nation 
phase  of  it  from  the  complex  in  which 
the  inter-people  phase  is  so  obvious 
and  so  obtrusive  a  component.  TTas 
the  social  studies  teacher  a  \vell-de- 
veloped  method  of  cutting  through  the 
envelope  of  incident  to  isolate  the  real 
[•roblem  common  to  two  nations  at 


so  doing  the  teacher  is  helping  to  con¬ 
vert  the  social  studies  into  tool  sub¬ 
jects. 

Lest  it  be  suspected  that  an  attempt 
is  being  made  to  reduce  the  social 
studies  to  skeletons  of  themselves,  or 
to  make  them  appear  as  mechanical 
devices,  it  may  be  reiterated  that  the 
term  “tool  subjects”  is  used  for  con¬ 
venience  only.  The  reader  who  finds 
the  term  objectionable  is  re<iue8ted  to 
overlook  any  opprobrious  connotation 
it  may  have  for  him.  The  term  may 
have  been  an  unfortunate  selection. 
But  it  does  point  the  present  under¬ 
taking,  which  is  to  bring  into  clear 
focus  the  question  of  just  how  the 
sfudy  of  social  subjects  is  going  to  be 
made  to  function  in  the  analysis  and 
solution  of  problems  of  community 
living.  And  so  we  seek  further  illus¬ 
trations  of  definite  procedures  on  an 
elementary  level,  for  if  such  proce¬ 
dures  are  to  be  most  advantageously 
developed  at  all  there  is  no  better 
place  than  on  an  elementary  level. 
But  let  it  not  be  feared  that  w’c  shall 
advocate  isolating  and  drilling  upon 
ways  of  thinking  about  social  life  for 
the  perfecting  of  their  use.  We  have 
learned  the  error  of  that  particular 
program  in  connection  \vith  any  type 
of  subject  matter. 

There  is  the  matter  of  making  geo¬ 
graphical  and  historical  situations 
setun  more  than  academic,  more  than 
mere  pictures  of  situations,  of  making 
people  seem  real,  alive,  and  their  ac¬ 
tions  vital  and  significant.  This  de¬ 
mand  may  seem  directly  counter  to 
what  was  said  above  about  cutting 
through  the  envelope  of  incident,  but 
l)oth  thought  movements  are  neces- 
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gary.  It  is  just  as  important  that  the 
student  apprehend  events  of  distant 
time  and  place  in  all  their  form  and 
color  as  that  he  go  straight  to  the 
heart  of  the  social  problem  inherent 
in  that  scene.  It  is  only  as  the  former 
is  achieved  the  latter  becomes  possible. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  teacher 
be  able  to  breathe  upon  dry  bones  and 
make  them  live  for  pupils,  to  make 
the  static  reveal  dynamic.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  teacher  discern  the 
determining  factors  in  a  shifting 
scene.  For  him  as  teacher  these  are 
items  of  method.  Ilis  method  must 
encompass  the  task  of  developing  in¬ 
dependent  ability  on  the  part  of  pu¬ 
pils  to  do  both  of  these  complemen¬ 
tary  things.  Only  so  will  those  pupils 
study  history  (or  geography)  rather 
than  merely  learn  it.  These  are  rudi¬ 
mentary  steps  in  thinking  aliout  so¬ 
cial  life,  and  conseiiuently  they  arv 
rudimentary  steps  among  the  proc¬ 
esses  of  social  control.  Through  the 
agency  of  the  teacher’s  method  of 
dealing  w’ith  the  pupil  in  relation  to 
siwial  thinking  there  are  developed 
the  pupil’s  methods  of  dealing  with 
the  subject  matter.  To  the  extent 
that  the  pupil  acquires  a  method  of 
proceeding  adequately  with  a  survey 
of  social  science  material  he  has  ac¬ 
quired  technical  forms  of  work  for 
practical  utilization.  lie  must  learn 
to  see  the  picture  in  full  detail ;  he 
must  learn  to  see  a  particular  phase 
through  the  detail.  However,  it  is 
clear  that  such  abilities  can  never  be 
developed  or  used  by  rote. 

These  are  ways  of  dealing  with  so¬ 
cial  perspectives,  of  being  fully  cog¬ 
nizant  of  time,  place  and  circum¬ 
stance,  while  yet  placing  different 
situations  side  by  side  for  comparison 


as  if  they  lielonged  in  juxtaposition; 
every  event  in  series;  every  event  out 
of  series.  Serial  arrangements  are 
not  to  be  forgotten,  and  yet  we  must 
forget  them.  When  are  we  to  do  the 
one,  and  when  the  other  ? 

The  situation  is  no  more  puzzling 
than  is  the  corresponding  one  in  math¬ 
ematics.  In  systematic  order  there 
have  l>eeu  demonstrated,  let  us  as¬ 
sume,  a  hundred  theorems  in  geome¬ 
try,  with  underlying  definitions,  axi¬ 
oms,  postulates,  related  corollaries. 
If  one  is  now  asked  to  demonstrate, 
(juite  independently,  the  truth  of  an 
additional  theorem,  one  knows  that  he 
j)ossesse8  all  the  essential  references 
for  his  logical  journey.  But  how  to 
see,  in  the  h\q)othetical  situation,  the 
item  from  which  to  start,  the  cue  it 
supplies  for  the  application  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  theorem  from  among  the  avail¬ 
able  hundred,  then  to  so(‘  the  next 
step,  and  so  on,  with  properly  linked 
jirgumeut  that  terminates  in  sound 
conclusion?  Yet  it  is  possible  to  train 
pupils  even  in  such  processes. 

One  more  illustration  is  offered  of 
a  clearly  defined  jirocoss,  a  way  of 
tri'ating  raw  material  about  social 
life.  The  pupil  must  b('  prepared  to 
evaluate  men — their  contributions  or 
]>oteutial  contributions  to  society.  It 
is  quite  unnecessary  to  ask  the  stock 
(|uestion  whether  circumstances  make 
the  man  or  no.  ^fen  appear  above  the 
social  horizon,  and  they  exercise  more 
or  less  of  influence  in  formulating 
policies,  organizing  and  directing  gov¬ 
ernment,  promoting  enterprises  that 
l)ear  weal  or  woe  to  humanity  or  a 
segment  of  it.  And  a  citizen  who 
cannot  competently  appraise  a  man’s 
Avorth  to  society  is  not  a  fully  com¬ 
petent  citizen. 
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It  will  be  said  that  this  is  a  matter 
of  character  judgment.  It  is  that, 
most  assuredly.  It  will  be  said  that 
the  several  aspects  of  social  efficiency 
that  have  been  mentioned  are  abili¬ 
ties  or  capacities  rather  than  tech¬ 
niques  or  procedures.  The  j>oint  is 
that  any  mental  process — well,  “men¬ 
tal  process”  is  a  phrase  that  tells  its 
own  story;  it  is  a  way  of  going  to 
work.  One  cannot  j)erform  effectively 
the  act  of  character  judgment  unless 
he  has  developed  a  bit  of  routine  — 
the  application  of  established  stand¬ 
ards,  for  example. 

No  desire  is  entertained  to  over¬ 
press  the  idea  that  the  social  subjects, 
as  they  develop,  should  assume  all  the 
characteristics  of  so-called  tool  sub¬ 


jects.  We  have  been  content  to  draw 
some  illustrations  from  familiar  points 
of  view’  about  the  social  studies.  It 
has  seemed  worth  while  to  accent  the 
thought  that  something  very  like  the 
development  of  technical  procedures 
is  going  forward  wdthin  the  social  sci¬ 
ence  field,  but  that  it  is  not  yet  far 
advanced.  This  is  deemed  the  line  of 
progress  w’ithin  the  field.  Bringing 
the  movement  under  the  light  of  clear 
consciousness  should  stimulate  it.  And 
so  I  have  dared  to  hint  that  the  func¬ 
tional  character  of  the  social  studies 
will  be  promoted  by  thinking  of  them 
as  having  more  than  passing  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  subjects  whose  value  is 
said  to  depend  upon  their  instrumen¬ 
tal  service. 


THE  CHILD  WHO  FAILS 
V^EST  C.  Myers 

DEAN  OF  SOUTHEAST  MISSOURI  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
CAPE  GIRARDEAU.  MISSOURI 


IF  all  pupils  possessed  equal  intelli- 
gencts  if  they  put  forth  equal 
‘'^ort,  and  if  they  were  equally 
well  taught,  973  out  of  every  1,000 
pupils  who  enroll  in  the  first  grade 
would  complete  the  eighth  grade.  The 
reduction  w’oiild  lx*  due  to  the  simple 
fact  that  27  out  of  each  1,000  children 
die  betw<*en  the  ages  of  6  and  14  years. 
But  all  children  do  not  have  the 
same  degree  of  brightness,  they  are  not 
(“qually  ambitious,  and  the  quality  of 
their  tuition  varies  greatly.  Hence, 
there  is  a  wide  variation  in  pupil 
achievement,  as  every  teacher  knows. 
According  to  the  reports  of  a  numbiT 
of  'orgc  cities,  from  10  per  cent  to  15 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  fail  each  year.  In  many 
high  schools  the  number  of  failures 
"Hiuals  or  exceeds  the  number  of  fail- 
ires  in  the  lower  grades.  One  high 
school  in  a  large  city  recently  re¬ 
ported  the  following  percentage  of 
failures  by  departments:  English  12.0 
per  cent;  Mathematics  18.0  per  cent; 
Science  13.1  per  cent;  History  11,7 
per  cent,  and  Latin  17.0  per  cent. 

To  the  real  teacher  each  failure  is 
a  problem  which  challenges  atten¬ 
tion.  What  are  the  causes  of  failure  ? 
What  corrective  or  remedial  treatment 
should  the  failing  pupil  receive  ?  Is 
it  possible  to  reduce  the  number  of 
failures  materially  without  lowering 
standards?  The  thoughtful  teacher  is 
asking  these  questions. 

This  problem  is  so  important  that 
it  calls  for  the  most  careful  consider¬ 
ation  on  the  part  of  every  teacher.  It 


means  that  one  should  make  a  pains¬ 
taking  examination  of  the  studies 
which  have  been  made  in  this  field; 
it  calls  for  an  intelligent  survey  of 
enlightened  teacher  opinion,  and  it 
demands  a  most  careful  review’  and 
rwhecking  of  one’s  owm  ideas  on  this 
subject. 

At  this  point  the  w’riter  might  say 
that  he  can  think  of  nothing  more  de¬ 
moralizing  to  a  school  than  the  policy 
of  reckless  promotion  or  credit  giving. 
If  one  can  imagine  a  school  situation 
in  which  all  pupils  pass,  he  will  envis¬ 
age  an  educational  system  in  which 
few  students  do  good  work.  If  he  will 
extend  this  vision  to  include  teachers 
colleges,  medical  colleges,  engineering 
schools,  etc.,  he  w’ill  see  a  social  order 
filled  with  fifth-rate  professional  men. 

Obviously  some  students  in  all 
schools,  except  those  institutions  which 
have  extremely  rigid  entrance  exam¬ 
inations,  will  find  it  impossible  to 
complete  a  regular  course.  They  will 
be  lacking  in  industry,  personality  in¬ 
tegration,  or  the  type  of  mind  which 
profits  best  by  the  study  of  school  sub 
jects.  What  undesirable  traits  may 
be  corrected?  What  desirable  quali¬ 
ties  may  be  added?  If  certain  indi¬ 
viduals  are  not  adapted  intellectually 
for  scholastic  work,  who  should  tell 
them  so,  and  when  ?  These  questiom 
must  be  answered  if  the  school  is  to 
serve  best  the  children  who  perhapi 
need  it  most. 

As  teachers  we  need  to  study  thi* 
problem  dispassionately  and  with  the 
aid  of  all  of  the  knowledge  which  edo- 
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cational  science  has  to  offer.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  a  very  respectable  be^nninjif 
has  been  made  in  the  way  of  scientific 
investigations  of  the  causes  of  fail¬ 
ures.  Ayres,  Twinem,  King,  Gray, 
Hobbs,  Hallack,  Clifton,  and  others 
have  made  studies  in  this  field  which 
are  well  worth  reading.  At  least  a 
fair  start  has  been  made  in  the  field 
of  the  experimental  investigation  of 
the  causes  of  failure. 

The  concensus  of  opinion  among 
investigators  seems  to  indicate  that 
those  causes  of  failure  are  prominent : 
dullness^  lack  of  application;  absence; 
a  poor  attitude ;  lack  of  purpose ;  poor 
physical  condition;  excessive  interest 
in  ojitside  activities  and  indolence. 

Tt  is  encouraging  to  note  that,  with 
the  exception  of  mental  slowness,  all 
of  the  traits  mentioned  are  subject  to 
modification  and  direction  through  the 
agency  of  good  teaching.  Even  the 
dull  pupil  may  learn  much  if  properly 
guided  and  taught.  Tt  is  a  challenge 
to  us  as  teachers  to  realize  that  scien¬ 
tific  investigations  show  failures  often 
due  to  causes  which  may  be  removed. 

What  are  some  of  these  causes? 

King  found  in  a  certain  Towa  city 
that  74  per  cent  of  the  ptipils  failed 
who  had  social  engagements  seven 
nights  during  the  w'eek.  Tn  the  group 
which  spent  four  nights  a  week  in 
social  affairs,  28  per  cent  failed.  Evi¬ 
dently  modern  social  life  is  too  com¬ 
plicated  for  the  good  of  most  students. 
One  has  only  a  limited  amount  of 
physical  energy.  If  he  spreads  his 
eflForts  too  widely  they  will  be  thin 
somewhere, — usually  in  the  field  of 
his  scholastic  studies.  Probably  a 
great  majority  of  the  74  per  cent  w’ho 
failed  in  their  school  work  would  have 
passed  if  they  had  spent  five  evenings 
each  week  in  study. 


Classroom  achievement  is  positively 
related  to  regular  class  attendance,  at 
least  in  the  lower  schools.  Clifton 
found  that  the  average  pupil  of  the 
elementary  school  who  was  absent  20 
per  cent  of  the  time  fell  behind  the 
average  pupil  in  regular  attendance 
approximately  20  per  cent  in  achieve¬ 
ment.  The  pupil  of  superior  men¬ 
tality  who  was  absent  20  per  cent  of 
the  time  accomplished  approximately 
11  per  cent  less  than  the  regular  pupil 
of  equal  intelligence. 

The  pupil  of  inferior  intelligence 
who  was  absent  20  per  cent  of  the 
time,  showed  a  loss  of  achievement  of 
approximately  36  per  cent  in  his 
school  work.  Clearly  then,  the  pupil 
somewhat  below  the  average  in  intel¬ 
ligence  can  ill  afford  to  be  absent  from 
school  for  a  single  day.  Clifton’s 
study  included  pupils  from  the  second 
to  the  eighth  grade. 

It  happens,  not  infrequently,  that 
the  inability  to  read  with  a  fair  de¬ 
gree  of  understanding  is  the  cause  of 
inferior  school  work.  If  a  student’s 
intelligence  quotient  is  fairly  high  and 
his  reading  score  low,  one  may,  in 
most  cases,  attribute  the  quality  of  his 
work  to  poor  reading.  Especially  is 
this  likely  to  be  true  if  the  student’s 
application  is  fair.  Poor  students 
have  been  known  to  become  superior 
students  within  a  few  months  after 
taking  a  course  in  corrective  and  re¬ 
medial  reading. 

The  conclusions  from  the  studies 
quoted  show  the  significance  of  cor¬ 
rect  practices  on  the  part  of  the  stu¬ 
dent.  Systematic  home  work  and  bet¬ 
ter  attendance  would,  no  doubht,  raise 
the  level  of  achievement  in  the  case  of 
many  students. 

But  one  will  find,  despite  the  most 
careful  teaching,  that  some  children 
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cannot  or  will  not  achieve  the  degree 
of  mastery  in  a  subject  which  justi¬ 
fies  a  passing  grade.  That  is  to  say, 
while  failures  may  be  materially  re¬ 
duced  by  good  teaching,  the  inferior 
pupil  will  always  remain  one  of  our 
problems.  We  cannot  give  him  school 
credit,  at  least  in  the  secondary  school 
or  college,  unless  he  shows  evidence 
of  the  mastery  of  certain  subjoct  mat¬ 
ter.  It  is  manifestly  dishonest  to  cer¬ 
tify  that  the  student  knows  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  algebra,  chemistry,  or 
English  composition  if  he  docs  not 
have  such  knowledge.  And,  such 
[rractice  can  work  only  a  grave  injury 
to  the  student  himself  in  the  long  run. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  student 
fails  repeatedly,  what  will  be  the  re¬ 
sult.  One  of  two  mental  attitudes  is 
apt  to  grow  out  of  failure.  There  will 
be  a  feeling  of  humiliation,  a  loss  of 
pride  and  self-respect,  or  more  likely 
the  student  will  compensate  by  blam¬ 
ing  the  teacher  or  the  school.  Tn  either 
case  the  mental  attitude  is  unwdiole- 
some.  We  have  been  told  that  nothing 
succeeds  like  success,  and  certainly 
nothing  fails  like  failure.  Students 
w’ho  are  told  repeatedly  that  they  have 
failed  will  quite  likely  develop  the 
habit  of  failure.  The  word  failure  has 
an  ugly  connotation. 

Then  what  should  the  teacher  do 
who  stands  for  educational  ideals  and 
yet  is  unwilling  to  add  to  a  condition 
of  maladjustment  by  stamping  the  stu¬ 
dent  with  the  mark  of  failure  1  Can 
the  teacher  preserve  his  standards  and 
yet  avoid  building  up  an  inferiority- 
complex  in  the  mind  of  the  child  ‘i 

In  the  writer’s  opinion  he  can.  The 
first  step  is  to  remedy  our  terminology 
by  getting  rid  of  the  word  failure  as 
used  at  present.  Subject  matter  should 
be  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the 


mastery  plan  may  be  applied  insofar 
as  possible.  Courses  should  be  organ¬ 
ized  in  units  with  a  mastery  test  cov¬ 
ering  the  essentials  of  each  unit.  If 
a  pu])il  passes  his  tests  successfully, 
that  is,  if  he  shows  that  he  has  mas¬ 
tered  the  fundamentals  of  a  given 
course,  he  should  Ik*  given  credit  for 
the  course.  If  he  has  not  attained  the 
mastery  required  he  should  be  marked 
“no  credit.”  This  report  does  not 
mean  that  he  has  failed,  certainly  he 
has  learned  something,  but  that  he  has 
not  yet  attained  sufficient  mastery  of 
a  certain  phase  of  a  subject  to  enable 
him  to  go  ahead  profitably.  It  may 
be  that  a  slow  student  or  an  indolent 
student  will  need  double  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  a  bright  or  industrious  stu¬ 
dent.  And  it  is  likely  that  certain 
students  will  not  lx*  able,  even  by  the 
severest  application,  to  acquire  enough 
knowledge  or  skills  to  Ik*  entitled  to 
credit,  at  least  in  certain  courses.  If 
a  high  school  boy  finds  that  he  is  un¬ 
able  to  master  algebra  or  Latin,  for 
example,  he  should  be  relatively  easy 
to  convince  that  an  attempt  to  secure 
a  higher  education  is  an  adventure 
hardly  worthwhile  to  him.  lie  will 
likely  coiiperate  with  a  guidance 
j)rogram  which  has  for  its  aim  his 
placement  in  a  technical  institute  or 
in  some  practical  work  at  which  he  can 
leani  while  earning,  and  later  earn 
more  Ix'cause  he  has  learned. 

If  we  could  aul>stitute  the  term  “no 
credit”  for  failure,  and  if  the  students 
and  teachers  could  come  to  look  upon 
the  system  of  “credit’’  or  “no  credit” 
as  simply  a  part  of  the  pupil’s  guid¬ 
ance  program,  much  in  the  way  of  dis¬ 
appointment  and  misunderstanding 
might  be  avoided. 

Ixit  us  use  as  a  simple  illustration 
the  following  case.  John  Smith,  a 
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student  in  the  Cedarville  Hi^h  School, 
starts  the  year’s  work  with  a  program 
consisting  of  Algebra,  Citizenship, 
English,  and  ^feehanical  Drawing. 
He  is  marked  at  the  end  of  the  term 
“no  credit”  in  Algebra,  Citizenship, 
and  English.  His  work  in  Alechan- 
ical  Drawing  is  superior.  His  atti¬ 
tude  and  habits  are  good.  His  intelli¬ 
gence,  as  judged  by  the  mental  test 
used,  is  not  high.  John  cheeks  over 
his  Algebra  work  with  his  teacher  and 
finds  that  he  has  not  mastered  more 
than  one-half  of  the  knowledge  which 
he  must  acquire  in  order  to  secure 
credit.  His  teacher  believes,  how¬ 
ever,  that  with  hard  work  and  some 
extra  help  he  may  be  able  to  complete 
the  work  in  another  term.  Under  the 
old  plan  he  would  have  failed  in  Citi¬ 
zenship,  though  of  course  he  would 
have  become  a  citizen  in  due  time  any 
way.  His  school  might  fail  him  in 
Citizenship  but  it  could  not  prevent 
his  taking  up  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship.  Under  the  sngge.sted 
scheme,  John  would  go  to  his  teacher 
of  Citizenship  and  learn,  no  doubt, 
that  while  his  citizenship  practices 
about  the  school  are  excellent,  yet  he 
will  have  to  master  certain  facts  about 
the  constitution,  or  the  courts,  or  alxnit 
governmental  theory  before  he  can  se¬ 
cure  his  grade.  He  will  have  no  sense 
of  failure,  since  he  conducts  himself 
well  as  a  citizen  of  the  school  and  is 
a  useful  member  of  the  little  minia¬ 
ture  w'orld  in  which  he  lives.  He  will 
realize,  though,  that  he  must  master 
some  definite  work  before  he  gets  credit 
in  this  subject.  John  consults  his 


teacher  of  English  Composition  and 
finds  that  since  he  has  so  much  to 
learn  here  before  obtaining  a  grade  it 
will  be  best  for  him  not  to  resume  his 
work  in  this  class,  at  least  for  a  time. 
At  the  suggestion  of  his  teacher  he 
joins  a  class  in  remedial  reading  as 
his  fourth  subject. 

John  Smith  begins  another  school 
term  without  a  distinct  sense  of  fail¬ 
ure  and  with  the  conviction  that  he  is 
finding  out  something  about  his  own 
strength  and  shortcomings  which  is 
likely  to  be  worthwhile.  He  may  stay 
in  school  another  term,  another  year, 
or  longer.  He  will  get  only  a  limited 
portion  of  the  knowledge  or  skills 
which  a  high  school  student  is  ex- 
expected  to  receive,  but  he  will  learn 
some  things  which  he  should  know, 
he  wdll  be  assisted  in  finding  his  own 
little  niche,  and  he  wdll  not  be  aggra¬ 
vated  by  a  sense  of  failure.  When  he 
takes  his  place  in  life  he  will  have 
only  a  warm  and  friendly  feeling  to¬ 
wards  the  school  which  gave  him  all 
in  the  way  of  help  and  encouragement 
which  he  was  able  to  receive. 

Teachers  and  investigators  who  are 
most  interested  in  the  child  that  fre¬ 
quently  fails  ask  no  special  favors  for 
him.  They  are  anxious,  however,  that 
the  school  should  make  a  scientific 
diagnosis  of  his  difficulties;  that  ade¬ 
quate  corrective  work  be  done  when¬ 
ever  practicable;  that  he  be  given 
work  to  do  which  he  can  do  success¬ 
fully;  and  that  some  term  other  than 
failure  be  used  to  indicate  his  short¬ 
comings. 


MORE  WORTHY  USE  OF  I.EISURE  TIME  IN  19«() 

William  A.  Smith 

INDIAN  MOUNTAIN  8UHOOU  LAKKVILLE,  CONNECTICUT 


The  educator  of  t<xlay,  if  he  is 
to  be  successful  in  directing 
schools  which  will  meet  the  needs 
of  the  citizens  of  tomorrow,  should  be 
constantly  aware  of  the  ehanges  that 
are  evolving  in  men’s  habits  of  living. 
We  may  take  it  for  graiittHl  that  the 
next  generation  will  have  much  more 
leisure  time  than  the  present  one  has. 
In  order  to  give  an  adequate  founda¬ 
tion  for  more  worthy  use  of  that  extra 
leisure  time  it  seems  logical  that  we 
should  consider  the  use  to  whieh  that 
time  will  probably  be  put.  To  some 
extent  training  will  help  determine 
the  disposition  of  time,  but  to  a  larg»‘ 
extent  social  and  economic  environ¬ 
ments  will  Ik*  the  deciding  factors. 

It  is  probable  that  the  future  wdll 
see  a  continued  revival  of  interest  in 
politics.  Increased  time,  reading  ma¬ 
terial,  and  the  use  of  radio  w'ith  im¬ 
proved  television  will  help  to  bring 
current  issues  closer  and  closer  to  the 
p(‘ople.  The  depression  has  develop(*d 
an  individual  concern  for  economic 
movements.  The  New  Deal  has  given 
expression  to  many  popular  ideas,  and 
President  Roosevelt  has  dcmonstratetl 
strikingly  the  po.ssibilities  of  the  radio 
and  cinema  as  mediums  of  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  the  nation.  The  younger 
generation  is  growing  uj)  in  an  envi¬ 
ronment  that  will  increasingly  de¬ 
mand  a  growing,  intelligent  interest 
in  the  problems  of  society.  Educators 
may  well  ask  how  the  .school  today 
may  help  prepare  its  pupils  for  this 
increasing  interest  in  the  social  and 
economic  problems  of  government. 

With  an  increase  in  leisure  time  we 
shall  probably  see  increased  participa¬ 
tion  in  arl  and  music.  The  latter  has 
long  had  its  universal  appeal,  but  it 


re<iuires  time  and  effort  to  master  an 
instrument  sufficiently  well  to  derive 
personal  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
from  one’s  own  efforts  without  at  the 
same  time  being  too  annoying  to  oth¬ 
ers.  Given  the  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  many  more  people  will  u.se  it  in' 
developing  some  musical  hobby  with 
success.  At  present  there  are  increas¬ 
ing  numbers  of  adults  who  are  study¬ 
ing  art  as  an  avocation.  With  more 
time  and  opportunity  to  study  the 
work  of  the  masters  on  display  in  art 
museums  and  at  special  exhibitions, 
it  is  likely  that  there  will  Ik*  more  and 
more  creative  work  being  done  by  the 
average  person  w’ho  will  be  having 
time  to  express  wdiat  he  feels.  If  the 
schools  are  going  to  prepare  for  more 
worthy  use  of  leisure  time  in  1060 
they  should  encourage  more  pupils  to 
take  appreciation  cour.ses  in  art  and 
music  and  follow  up  these  courses  bv 
giving  more  opportunities  for  creative 
expression  which  wdll  replace  in  part 
the  present  emphasis  on  passive  recre¬ 
ation. 

A  third  movement  which  is  <loing 
much  to  correct  the  evils  of  industrial¬ 
ism  is  the  growing  attention  to  camp¬ 
ing  and  appreciation  of  nature.  With 
the  development  of  our  national  parks 
and  forests,  ideal  playgrounds  for  our 
nation  are  being  provided.  The  pres¬ 
ent  program  of  buying  up  waste  land, 
of  reforestation,  and  of  preserving 
natural  beauty  spots,  is  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  preserving  animal 
and  plant  life  which  an  indu.strial 
civilization  can  enjoy  and  to  which  in¬ 
dividuals  may  go  for  re-creation  if 
time  and  economic  conditions  permit. 
The  back-to-the  land  movement  is  not 
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limited  to  governmental  activities. 
With  improving  roads  and  faster 
automobiles,  more  and  more  individ¬ 
uals  are  buying  up  abandoned  farms 
and  land  bordering  lakes.  These 
places  offer  the  business  man  or  pro¬ 
fessional  man  an  outlet  where  he  may 
idle  about  in  perfect  freedom.  Here 
he  may  try  his  hand  at  practical  car¬ 
pentry  work,  experiment  with  new 
fishing  gear,  take  a  fling  at  agricul¬ 
ture,  paint  a  favorite  landscape,  or 
practise  on  his  violin.  Is  it  too  much 
to  expect  of  our  schools  that  they  will 
give  pupils  some  familiarity  with 
these  interests  and  will  develop  some 
skills  which  will  make  the  leisure 
hours  productive  of  greater  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  ?  The  value  to  civili¬ 
zation  of  encouraging  this  type  of 
recreation  and  self-expression  is  meas¬ 
urable  in  terms  of  fewer  mental  pa¬ 


tients  and  smaller  appropriations  for 
crime  costs. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  all  to  agree 
on  the  details  of  future  needs  before 
any  action  is  taken.  We  may  accept 
certain  general  concepts  such  as  the 
probability  that  there  will  be  a  much 
shorter  working  day  and  working 
week  with  a  corresponding  increase  in 
leisure  time.  We  may  differ  in  our 
opinions  of  the  probable  disposition  of 
that  time  and  yet  go  ahead  with  open- 
minded  planning  of  training  which 
will  meet  more  of  thosse  needs  than 
will  our  present  program.  If  the 
schools  today  can  give  their  pupils  a 
familiarity  with  wholesome,  re-crea¬ 
tive,  active  living  that  can  and  will 
be  continued  in  the  leisure  time  of 
adult  life,  then  the  schools  will  have 
deserved  the  hope  and  trust  that 
prompt  financial  provisions  today. 


EDUCATING  A  CO-OPERATOR 

Georoe  Franklin,  Ph.  D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  ENOIJSH,  BOSTON  ITNTVERSITY 


ONE  day  about  a  year  ago  a  col¬ 
lege  professor  and  a  student  sat 
talking  together.  The  teacher 
in  this  instance  was  not,  as  Stephen 
Ix'acock  suggests,  smoking  education 
into  the  student.  Rather  the  student 
was  educating  the  professor,  —  not  a 
sensationally  unusual  procedure. 

“Are  you  interested  in  consumer  co¬ 
operatives  the  student  had  ques¬ 
tioned.  “^fy  people  seem  not  to  be 
able  to  live  satisfactorily  without  one. 
My  father  has  belonged  to  a  co-op 
unit  for  thirty  years.” 

“Thirty  years!”  The  statement 
was  somewhat  straining  upon  the  pro¬ 
fessor’s  credulity. 

“Yes,  we  are  Finns.  Soon  after  my 
father  came  to  Quincy,  he  helped  in 
establishing  the  co-op  there.  It  hasn’t 
been  much  noticed,  but  it  has  contin¬ 


ued  doing  business  ever  since.  Most 
people  practice  co-operative  buying  in 
Finland.  So,  as  soon  as  a  Finn  ar¬ 
rives  in  the  United  States,  he  looks 
round  for  a  co-op  store.  If  he  fails  to 
find  one,  he  usually  begins  to  talk  to 
his  friends  al)out  its  advantages,  and 
a  modest  start  on  one  is  likely  soon  un- 
rler  way.” 

In  a  measure  this  was  the  beginning 
of  “the  education  of  a  co-operator.” 
The  professor  had  previously  learned 
of  the  undertakings  of  Robert  Owen 
in  New  Lanark,  Scotland,  and  later 
in  New  Harmony,  Indiana;  of  the 
noble  efforts  of  Harriet  Martineau, 
Richard  Cobden,  John  Ruskin,  and 
William  Morris;  from  time  to  time  he 
had  heard  and  read  of  the  union  of 
weavers  in  Rochdale,  England;  and 
still  more  recently  insistent  accounts 
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of  remarkable  achievements  of  a  Jap¬ 
anese  Christian,  named  Kagawa.  But 
the  co-operative  movement  was  little 
more  than  a  vague  knowledge  of  what 
idealistic  dreamers  are  tirelessly  at¬ 
tempting  in  behalf  of  the  thankless 
and  j>erverse  generations.  Then  al¬ 
most  suddenly  the  professor  saw  that 
here  was  something  not  quite  utopian, 
but  a  practical,  realistic  step  in  ad- 
vane.e.  Could  it  l)e  the  next  step  ahead 
in  the  evolution  of  capitalism?  At 
any  rate,  he  would  try  to  keep  an  open 
mind. 

Then  came  to  Boston  the  little  Jap¬ 
anese  Christian,  speaking  many  times 
a  day  to  dazed,  sometimes  unfriendly 
congregations  and  audiences.  Fer¬ 
vently  he  made  clear  that  from  his 
perspective  he  had  seen  a  conflict  be¬ 
tween  business  and  Christian  codes. 
Keenly  alert,  he  had  di.scovered  in 
Christendom  one  manifestation  which 
seemed  to  reconcile  business  and  relig¬ 
ion.  This  was  the  co-operative.  Eager 
not  to  lose  the  excellencies  of  Chris¬ 
tian  teaching  and  living,  he  said,  he 
had  studied  and  put  into  practice 
throughout  Japan  the  new  way,  as  he 
understood  it.  The  professor  found 
Kagawa  most  impressive.  Ilis  “phil¬ 
osophy”  of  co-operation  might  be 
called  the  gospel  of  common  sense. 
Thousands  of  Americans  have  the 
little  Oriental  to  thank  for  refreshing 
their  minds  about  the  ninety-two  year 
old  Rochdale  business  creed.  Its  seven 
principles  are  as  follows : 

1.  People  are  more  important  than 
capital.  No  man  can  have  more  than 
one  vote  in  a  co-operative. 

2.  The  earnings  belong  to  the  buyers, 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  purchased. 

3.  Sales  should  be  made  at  the  pre¬ 
vailing  market  prices. 

4.  Only  cash  sales  are  permitted. 


5.  Principles  of  accounting  must  be 
rigid. 

fi.  No  race,  creed,  or  brand  of  poli¬ 
tics  shall  bar  one  from  membership. 

7.  A  portion  of  the  annual,  or  quar¬ 
terly,  earnings  shall  constitute  an  edu¬ 
cational  fund. 

There  followed  as  a  result  of  Kaga- 
wa’s  visit  a  program  of  the  Boston 
Fniversity  chapter  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors. 
The  speaker  was  of  English  back¬ 
ground  and  with  subsequent  extensive 
training  in  economics;  his  subject  was 
“Consumer  Co-operatives.”  Sketch¬ 
ing  the  history  of  the  movement  from 
the  Rochdale  pioneers  in  1844,  the 
s])caker  emphasized  particularly  its 
spread  to  America,  where  there  are 
now  1200  units,  doing  an  annual  busi¬ 
ness  ninning  into  many  millions.  The 
audience  seemed  especially  stirred  by 
his  account  of  Edward  A.  Filene’s  en¬ 
thusiastic  espousal  of  the  Co-operative 
cause.  Mr.  Filene  sees  in  consumer 
co-operatives  a  help  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  distribution. 

The  professor’s  education  continued 
the  following  summer  in  his  tour  of 
England  and  Scotland.  The  leisurely 
eight-day  voyage  on  the  Scythia  gave 
him  ample  time  to  meet  and  exchange 
views  w’ith  Wh  Americans  and  Eng¬ 
lishmen  on  the  subject  which  by  this 
time  had  strongly  captured  his  inter¬ 
est.  “I  grew  up  under  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  system,”  the  lounge  steward  told 
him.  “I  have  many  times  gone  shop¬ 
ping  with  my  mother.  As  a  member 
of  the  co-op  she  naturally  did  most  of 
her  shopping  there,  but  that  did  not 
prevent  her  from  having  an  eye  out 
for  bargains  at  independent  shops.” 
A  young  lady  from  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
now  a  teacher  in  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y., 
took  the  co-operatives  for  granted,  as 
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did  most  of  the  English-born.  With 
them  it  has  become  a  tradition.  How¬ 
ever  a  young  business  man  from  Liver¬ 
pool  was  supercilious  about  it:  “Oh, 
yes,  the  w’orking-class  goes  in  for  it; 
out  of  nt'cessity,  I  guess.”  Yet  he  was 
helpful  in  directing  the  professor  to 
go  directly  to  ^fanchestor  to  the 
great  Wholesale  Co-operative  Society, 
“Where  you  will  learn  all  about  it.” 

One  will  not  learn  all  about  it  at 
Manchester,  or  Rochdale,  or  any  other 
one  spot  on  earth,  perhaps;  but  no 
American  could  see  what  the  profes¬ 
sor  saw  at  ^fanchester  without  being 
profoundly  impressed.  The  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Wholesale  Society  ties  up  with 
practically  all  the  retail  shops  through¬ 
out  England,  and  wherever  one  goes 
he  will  see  the  ubiquitous  and  con¬ 
spicuous  initials  “C.  W.  S.,”  varied  in 
Scotland  to  “S.  C.  W.  S.,”  attesting 
to  the  vastness  of  the  business.  In 
Manchester  the  tourist  will  find  the 
utmost  courtesy.  The  co-operators 
are  proud  of  their  gigantic  enterprise 
and  proud  to  have  it  on  exhibition. 
The  president,  ^fr.  Rradshaw,  vice- 
president  Redfern,  the  young  pub¬ 
licity  men,  and  especially  Dr.  Hall, 
the  educational  director,  prove  more 
generous  and  patient  than  one  would 
expect.  England  has  now  both  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer  co-operatives,  and 
the  membership  is  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  250,000  a  year. 

On  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Redfern, 
the  tourist  said:  “When  you  visit  the 
United  States  and  come  to  Boston,  I 
shall  hope  to  see  you.”  Mr.  Redfern, 
however,  feared  that  he  should  never 
have  the  pleasure  of  coming  to  Amer¬ 
ica.  Later  one  of  the  younger  men 
said,  “When  we  co-operators  go  for 
our  holidays,  w’e  seldom  think  of  go¬ 


ing  to  America;  you  have  done  too 
little  in  the  movement.”  “Then  where 
do  you  go?”  the  professor  inquired. 
“Oh,  to  Finland,  or  to  Denmark,  or 
to  Sweden,”  he  said.  “Some  also  go 
to  Switzerland,  and  some  even  to 
Russia.”  These  countries,  it  seems, 
furnish  a  large  proportion  of  the 
100,000,000  members  of  co-operatives 
in  the  Western  Nations.  Is  it  that 
America  is  being  left  behind  ? 

For  many  years  the  English  have 
emphasized  the  principle  that,  “A  por¬ 
tion  of  the  earnings  of  a  co-operative 
society  shall  constitute  an  educational 
fund,”  Thus  in  Manchester  is  the 
Co-operative  College,  which  is  grow¬ 
ing  in  importance.  But  this  is  of 
slight  influence  as  compared  to  the 
nation-wide  educational  program  di¬ 
rected  by  Dr.  Hall.  Lecturers  cover 
the  nation.  Courses  of  study,  from 
elementary  grades  to  adult  classes,  are 
offered ;  these  are  based  upon  the  biog¬ 
raphies  of  the  great  co-operators,  the 
history  of  the  movement,  the  new  eco¬ 
nomics  evolved.  Dr.  Hall  is  devoted 
to  his  work  and  enthusiastic  about  it. 
Practically  all  the  present  leaders,  he 
maintains,  are  motivated  by  a  genuine 
ethical  purpose. 

On  returning  to  the  home  base,  the 
professor  had  another  surprise:  he  re¬ 
ceived  an  announcement  of  “The  First 
Fall  Boston  Co-operative  Institute, 
arranged  by  the  Co-operative  Council 
of  Greater  Boston,  headquarters  217 
Newbury  Street.”  At  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  he  saw  John  Rohrbough,  a  recent 
graduate  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  and  now  in  charge  of  the  New¬ 
bury  Street  oflSce.  He  also  met  Dr. 
Coady,  who  bids  to  rank  as  one  of 
the  worthies  among  co-operators  on 
the  American  continent;  and  C.  M. 
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McConnell,  who  has  recently  returned 
from  a  visit  to  the  Sherwood  Eddy 
co-operative  farm  in  Arkansas  and  be¬ 
lieves  that  he  saw  the  beginning  of 
the  remaking  of  southern  tenant 
farmers. 

Remembering  that  “education  is 
conscious  evolution,”  the  professor  is 
daily  learning  new  things  about  the 
co-operative.  The  practical  idealism 
of  the  system  appeals  to  him,  and  now 
that  he  can  be  active  in  membership 
in  l)oth  the  Eastern  Co-operative 
Wholesale  and  the  retail  store  at  217 
^Newbury  Street,  he  is  beginning  his 
actual  verification  of  the  claims  made 
for  it.  What  briefly  are  these  claims  ? 

(1)  The  co-o}>erative  promotes 
peace.  Inasmuch  as  wars  are  usually 
economic,  the  internationalizing  of 
co-operatives  should  make  for  peace. 
The  Scandinavian  countries,  with  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland,  at  present,  offer 
j)ractically  the  only  evidence.  'I’hese 
countries  are  co-operating  in  consump¬ 
tion  and  production,  and  they  have 
managed  to  keep  at  peace.  (2)  Tt  is 
an  improvement  on  competition.  It 
may  lessen  the  sterner  virtue  of  rug¬ 
ged  individualism  but  it  also  makes 
for  fairness  by  equalizing  income  and 
stabilizing  business.  Dr.  Peter  War- 
basse,  president  of  the  Co-operative 
League  of  the  United  States,  declares: 
“85  per  cent  of  the  merchants  who 
go  into  business  in  the  U.  S.  fail  in 
the  first  seventeen  years;  one-half  fail 
in  five.  .  .  .In  Finland  and  Sweden 
no  failure  of  a  co-operative  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  six  years.”  Edward  A. 
Filene  stresses  the  fact  that  business 
is  kept  stable  through  uniform  distri¬ 
bution.  Marc  A.  Rose,  in  an  article 
in  the  October  Headers’  Digest,  gives 
credit  to  co-operating  New  England 


governors  for  reviving  this  section, 
and  adds:  “The  next  step  will  be  the 
formation  of  co-operative  production 
and  marketing  units  to  guarantee  big 
and  steady  shipments,  uniform  in 
quality,  to  buyers.”  (3)  The  co-oper¬ 
ative  is  more  democratic  than  unmodi¬ 
fied  capitalism.  A  member  of  the 
Canadian  parliament  begins  a  recent 
article,  “Denmark  is  beautiful,”  and 
continues  an  enthusiastic  account  of 
the  development  of  a  new  social  soli¬ 
darity  in  that  co-operative  nation.  (4) 
Partly  a  cause  and  partly  an  effect  is 
the  new  ethics  being  manifested.  So¬ 
cial  justice  has  a  better  chance  in  a 
co-operative  society.  Fraudulent  ad¬ 
vertising  is  disappearing,  and  along 
with  it  dishonest  production.  Instead 
of  selling  for  whatever  the  market 
will  bear,  merchants  now  keep  a  uni¬ 
form  price.  It  is  argued  that  when 
one  injures  another  unjustly,  one 
always  injures  himself  more.  This 
double  injury  is  minimized  by  remov¬ 
ing  the  temptation.  Thus,  too,  mis¬ 
trust  and  suspicion  between  buyer  and 
seller  are  less  conspicuous.  (5)  Ordi¬ 
narily  important  to  a  professor,  par¬ 
ticularly  serious  for  the  past  seven 
years,  is  the  economic  side  of  life. 
The  co-operatives  promise  a  lower  cost 
of  living — some  argue  that  living  ex- 
j>ense8  are  reduced  fifteen  percent. 
With  overhead  reduced,  with  adver¬ 
tising  costs  nearly  eliminated,  with 
far  more  honest  products  assured,  it 
seems  plausible  to  the  professor  that 
the  co-operative  can  be  depended  upon 
to  make  savings  for  every  faithful 
member. 

The  professor  hopes  that  in  put¬ 
ting  these  claims  to  the  practical  test, 
he  may  find  each  of  them  true,  and 
himself  a  co-operator,  still  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  l)eing  educated. 


ACTA  AND  AGENDA 

Notes  from  the  Adult  Education  Council  of  Greater  Boston 


The  first  regular  meeting  of  the 
Adult  Educational  Council  of 
Greater  Boston  for  the  current 
year  was  held  on  Monday,  November 
30,  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library.  The  evening  was  de¬ 
voted  to  a  demonstration  of  a  portable 
talking-picture  equipment  suitable  for 
all  kinds  of  educational  purposes. 
This  equipment  is  of  the  IG-millimeter 
size,  and  uses  safety  film,  so  that 
there  is  no  need  of  a  l)ooth  nor  a  li¬ 
censed  operator.  The  entire  e<|uip- 
ment,  consisting  of  the  combined  pro¬ 
jector  and  amplifier  in  one  unit,  and 
the  loudspeaker  in  another  unit,  w’hen 
closed  is  no  larger  than  two  moderate- 
sized  dress  suit-cases.  It  is  equipped 
with  a  T.'iO-w'att  lamp,  and  the  picture 
projected  may  be  as  large  as  12-14 
feet  in  the  long  dimension;  and  it  can 
with  a  suitable  screen  be  used  in  audi¬ 
toriums  seating  up  to  2,000  peoph*. 
The  quality  of  the  sound  reproduction 
is  comparable  to  any  found  in  first- 
class  theatres. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  use  of 
such  projectors  in  schools  has  been  the 
dearth  of  suitable  films.  But  this  sit¬ 
uation  is  rapidly  being  remedied.  At 
present  even  for  entertainment  pur¬ 
poses  the  library  of  talking  films  of 
16-millimeter  size  is  large,  and  is 
growing  larger  day  by  day,  since  many 
of  the  leading  motion-picture  pro¬ 
ducers  are  permitting  the  reduction  of 
current  attractions  to  the  smaller-sized 
film  for  school  and  home,  and  other 
so-called  “non-theatrical  use.”  At  the 
recent  demonstration  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Council  films  in  geology, 
astronomy  and  physics  were  shown,  as 
well  as  full-length  feature  dealing 
with  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 


ton  with  George  Arliss  as  the  star. 

The  Adult  Educational  Council  of 
Greater  Boston  will  be  pleased  to  send 
information  regarding  the  use  of  talk¬ 
ing  films  in  educational  and  entertain¬ 
ment  projects.  School  officials  will  be 
especially  interested  in  a  plan  by 
which  suitable  projectors  can  be  ac- 
({uired  by  schools  with  very  small 

initial  outlay. 

*  *  *  ♦ 

A  meeting  which  was  of  great  sig¬ 
nificance  for  Adult  Education  was  the 
First  National  Conference  on  Educa¬ 
tional  Broadcasting,  which  was  held 
in  Washington  on  December  10,  11, 
and  12,  in  coiJperation  with  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  and  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 
In  addition  there  were  eighteen 
sponsoring  educational  organizations, 
prominent  among  them  the  American 
Association  for  Adult  Education.  Sev¬ 
eral  meml)ers  of  the  Adult  Education 
Council  of  Greater  Boston  took  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  this  Conference.  Dr. 
Kirtley  F.  Mather  presided  over  the 
section  of  the  Conference  which  dealt 
with  “Broadcasting  as  a  Community 
Enterprise.”  The  Reverend  M.  J. 
Ahem,  S.  J.,  was  present  as  the  of¬ 
ficial  representative  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society.  Mr.  James  M. 
Moyer,  Director  of  University  Exten¬ 
sion  Courses  for  ^fassachusetts,  was 
also  active  in  conference.  Every  phase 
of  radio  in  relation  to  educational 
projects  was  thoroughly  discussed  in 
22  sub-conferences.  In  addition  there 
were  more  than  a  dozen  addresses  by 
nationally  known  educators  and  radio 
technicians.  The  entire  proceedings 
will  be  published  in  a  volume  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press  at  an 
early  date. 
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The  Highlands  of  Scotland.  By  Hugh 
Quigley.  Illustrated  from  photographs  by 
Robert  M.  Adamn.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
New  York.  1936.  120  pages.  $3.00. 

This  is  a  very  lovely  book,  replete  with 
magnificent  photographs  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland.  Mr.  Quigley  has  written  no 
mere  guide-book,  but  rather  a  series  of 
Impressions  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  High¬ 
lands  seen  with  the  appreciative  eye  of 
the  ordinarily  cultured  individual  with 
some  knowledge  of  artistic,  literary,  even 
economic  and  industrial  backgrounds  with 
few  traditions  and  few  inherited  preju¬ 
dices.  ITiere  are  no  full-length  descrip¬ 
tions  in  the  book,  but  rather  a  collection 
of  high  points.  The  pictures,  ever  so  beau¬ 
tiful,  tell  the  story  themselves,  and  Mr. 
Quigley’s  account  is  almost  secondary. 
The  author  decries  the  attempt  made  by 
so  many  in  the  Highlands  today  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  country  as  a  deer-stalking  and 
grouse-hunting  area.  He  also  decries  Bal- 
moralism,  that  mid-Victorian  urge  to  re¬ 
capture  the  activities  of  the  clansmen  of 
old. 

Mr.  Quigley  compares  the  Highlands 
with  our  own  Tennes-see  Valley,  and  he 
looks  forward  to  a  movement  of  restora¬ 
tion  in  the  Highlands,  with  reforestation 
and  reclamation  going  apace.  Says  Mr. 
Quigley :  “Free  from  unintelligent  exploi¬ 
tation  and  brought  into  intimate  contact 
with  contemporary  life,  they  (the  High¬ 
lands)  can  be  a  supremely  happy  region, 
vivid  with  human  activity  yet  remote 
under  the  sky  which  is  forever  changing 
in  form  and  colour.’’ 

Tills  volume  is  an  attractive  addition 
to  the  series  which  Scribner’s  Sons  are 
presenting  which  deals  with  the  British 
Isles. — WnxiAM  P.  Sears,  Jr.,  New  York 
University  School  of  Education. 

•  «  * 

A  Student's  History  of  Education.  By 
F.  P.  Orat'cs.  Revised  Edition.  Macmil¬ 
lan,  1936. 

This  new  edition  of  Graves’s  History, 
first  published  in  1915,  is  welcome.  There 


is  still  rcKim  for  scholarly  books  in  this 
Held. 

E.specially  commendable  in  the  book  are 
the  attractive  typography;  bibliographies 
that  include  most  recent  books  of  worth¬ 
while  character;  the  clearness  of  the 
story,  free  from  pedagogical  jargon  and 
simple  and  direct  in  its  presentation;  in¬ 
clusion  of  the  education  of  the  Jews;  and 
the  balance  of  the  book  that  gives  more 
than  two-thirds  of  its  space  to  the  period 
since  the  Reformation. 

Appropriately  also  for  .American  stu- 
students,  due  recognition  is  given  to  the 
details  of  .\merican  education.  Some¬ 
times,  however,  we  should  have  been  glad 
to  find  more  details,  as,  for  example,  in 
the  statements  regarding  the  schools  of 
the  Jesuits  and  Christian  Brothers  in  the 
United  States  the  character  of  this  educa¬ 
tion  would  have  given  added  interest. 

Graves  is  particularly  happy  in  his  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  less  obvious  subjects,  such 
as  Formal  Discipline,  touched  upon  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  presentation  of  Locke’s 
service  t(»  education ;  and  the  philosophy 
of  Froebel. 

While  it  is  a  question  if  the  whole  style 
of  writing  the  history  of  education  does 
not  nee<l  to  be  reconstructed  to  make  it 
more  practical  in  preparation  for  teach¬ 
ing,  this  textbook,  made  along  chronolog¬ 
ical  lines,  will  be  one  of  the  best  of  its 
kind,  and  all  the  more  serviceable  for  its 
recency. — .-XRTm  r  H.  Wtlde,  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Education. 

«  *  « 

The  High  School  Science  Teacher  and 
His  Work.  By  Carleton  E.  Preston,  Ph.D., 
.\asociate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of 
Science,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York. 
1936.  272  pages.  $2.00. 

The  sub-title  of  this  volume  is  “A  Text¬ 
book  for  Teachers’  Colleges,  University 
Departments  of  Education,  and  Normal 
Schools.’’  Thus  the  title  and  the  sub-title 
set  forth  clearly  the  purpose  of  this  book. 

Unless  a  teacher  is  hopelessly  bound  to 
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the  old  style  of  teaching  Science,  Biology 
and  kindred  subjects,  he  will  find  in  this 
unusually  wholesome  treatise  excellent  in¬ 
spiration,  many  new  methods,  and  the  best 
of  guidance  in  his  work.  The  old  cut-and- 
dried  methods  Dr.  Preston  dares  to  chal¬ 
lenge.  So  often  Biology  is  taught  as  if  it 
were  Thanatology ;  drie<i  and  pickled 
specimens  are  the  sorry  representations 
of  living  forms ;  mechanism  displaces 
vitalism ;  and  all  of  Science  is  ‘sicklied 
o’er’  with  a  pale  cast  of  formalism,  ab¬ 
straction  and  drvTiess.  In  this  book  the 
author  has  breathed  into  his  subject  the 
breath  of  life.  His  attitude  is  sensible; 
his  teaching  ideals  high;  his  outlook  upon 
the  nee<ls,  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a 
Science  teacher  very  comprehensive;  and 
his  entire  treatment  inspirational  and 
commendable.  The  volume  is  character¬ 
ized  by  common  sense. 

The  chapter  headings  suggest  the  scope 
of  the  treatment  of  The  Science  Teacher 
and  His  Work.  Some  of  these  are:  “\Miat 
it  Means  to  be  a  Science  Teacher,”  “Our 
Heritage  from  the  Past,”  “Present-day 
Objectives,”  “Choice  and  Organization  of 
Subject-matter,”  “Evaluating  and  Select¬ 
ing  Textbooks,”  “Teaching  How  to  Study,” 
“Various  Teaching  Methods,”  “Tlie  Place 
of  the  Laboratory,”  “Drawing  in  Science 
Study,”  “Tests  and  Testing,”  and  “Excur¬ 
sions  or  Field-trips.”  Visual  education  is 
also  given  consideration. 

The  reviewer  of  this  book  has  found  pe¬ 
culiar  delight  in  this  thorough  and  intel¬ 
ligent  treatment  of  an  important  phase 
of  the  teaching  profession. — Eari.e  Amob 
Br(X)kh,  Boston  University  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

»  »  « 

Personal  Problems  in  School  Manage¬ 
ment.  By  Moeller^  Hamer  and  Hoirersnn. 
Newson  &  Co.,  193fi. 

Til  is  book  covers  well  its  intended  field, 
but  the  title  should  limit  itself  to  the 
personal  problems  of  the  teacher.  There 
is  a  wide  field  of  personal  problems  in 
school  management  that  are  connected 
with  other  people, — the  superintendent, 
principal,  school  board,  etc. 

Furthermore,  the  book  relates  especi¬ 
ally  to  the  problems  of  the  rural  teacher, 
and  for  her  it  ought  to  be  helpful.  It  is 


not  written,  as  most  books  are,  for  teach¬ 
ers  in  large  towns  and  cities.  It  clearly 
recognizes  the  various  limitations  of  rural 
teaching  and  prepares  the  teacher  for 
actual  situations. 

The  text  takes  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
and  somewhat  forcetl  at  that,  in  order 
that  the  presentation  may  be  made  more 
palatable.  It  may  add  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  book  with  some  teachers  of  slight 
training,  but  it  may  be  questioned  if  this 
sugar-coating  will  not  repel  those  pro¬ 
spective  teachers  who  are  far  along  enough 
in  their  professional  preparation  to  be 
studying  school  management. — Arthtr  H. 
Wilde,  Boston  University  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

*  •  • 

Educational  Psychology.!  By  J.  B. 
Stroud.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
Y'ork,  1935.  xi  490  pp. 

Educational  Psychologry.*  By  Noel  B. 
Cuff.  The  Standard  Printing  Co.,  Inc., 
Ivouisville,  Kentucky,  1936.  vi  -f  387  pp. 

Educational  Psychology.*  By  Chnrle$ 
E.  Skinner  (Editor).  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
New  Y’ork,  1936.  xxvi  -f  754  pp. 

In  calling  the  reader’s  attention  to 
three  new  texts  in  the  field  of  educational 
psychology,  the  reviewer  will  make  no 
effort  to  speculate  on  the  relative  values 
of  the  three,  either  in  comparison  with 
each  other,  or  in  comparison  with  the 
many  texts  previously  available  on  the 
same  subject.  Anyone  teaching  a  course 
in  educational  p.sychology  will  wish  to 
examine  each  of  the  three  and  decide  for 
himself  the  uses  it  may  serve  in  his  course. 

Onei  of  these  new  texts  deals  with  the 
following  topics:  The  instinct  hypothesis; 
emotion ;  the  physiological  basis  of  men¬ 
tal  life;  elementary  statistical  concepts; 
work  and  fatigue;  learning;  factors  influ¬ 
encing  speed  of  learning;  retention  and 
recall;  intelligence,  its  nature  and  origin; 
mental  growih;  intelligence  testing;  edu¬ 
cational  measurement;  development  of 
personality;  studies  in  personality;  cer¬ 
tain  educational  problems,  such  as  diffi¬ 
culties  in  reading  and  spelling. 

A  second  text*  deals  in  turn  with  a  se¬ 
ries  of  similar  topics,  namely :  the  field 
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of  educational  psychology ;  heredity  and 
environment ;  growth  and  development ; 
incentives  and  motives;  feelings,  attitudes 
and  emotions;  mental  hygiene;  intelli¬ 
gence  and  its  measurement;  individual 
differences  and  the  school ;  the  learning 
process ;  economy  and  efficiency  in  learn¬ 
ing;  factors  influencing  learning;  trans¬ 
fer  of  training;  the  measurement  of  learn¬ 
ing  ;  reasoning,  imagining,  and  problem¬ 
solving;  socialization  and  guidance. 

'Fhe  third  text*  differs  from  the  first 
two  not  so  much  in  topics  treated  but  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  “co-operative  under¬ 
taking  in  which  twenty-five  psychologists 
and  educators  from  twenty-two  different 
colleges  and  universities  participated.”* 
The  chapters  and  authors  are  as  follows : 
Orientation  and  introduction  (Charles  E. 
Skinner)  ;  the  general  nature  of  growth 
(T.  R.  McConnell)  ;  the  acquisition  of 
skills  and  knowledges  (John  D.  Lawther)  ; 
interests,  attitudes,  and  ideals  (George  W. 
Hartmann)  ;  refiective  thinking  or  prob¬ 
lem  solving  (J.  Stanley  Gray)  ;  expression 
and  creative  activity  (John  Madison  Flet¬ 
cher)  ;  motivation  (Mehran  K.  Thomson)  ; 
the  developnient  of  emotion  (.\rthur  T. 
Jersild)  ;  s<x’ial  growth  and  character  for¬ 
mation  (Franklin  F.  Powers)  ;  personality 
development  (Paul  L.  Boynton)  ;  childhood 
and  adolescence  (Edmund  S.  Conklin)  ; 
learning,  its  nature,  acquisition,  and  re¬ 
tention  (Rol)ert  A.  Davis)  ;  the  transfer 
of  training  (L.  W.  Webb)  ;  learning  the 
fundamental  school  subjects  (K.  C.  Garri¬ 
son)  ;  individual  differences,  their  nature 
and  causes  (Frank  S.  Freeman)  ;  intelli¬ 
gence,  its  nature,  development,  and  meas¬ 
urement  (Paul  A.  Witty)  ;  educational 
measurements  (Edward  A.  Lincoln)  ;  sub¬ 
ject  disabilities  (Edward  R.  Wood)  ; 
teacher  evaluation,  examinations,  “grad¬ 
ing,”*  and  reporting  (W’alter  J.  Gifford)  ; 
personality  maladjustments  and  mental 
hygiene  (Robert  T.  Rock,  Jr.)  ;  adjustment 
of  deviating  children  (J.  E.  W’allace 
W'allin)  ;  abnormal  children  and  their 
treatment  (F.  .V.  Moss)  ;  guidance  (M.  R. 
Trabue)  ;  teaching  as  guidance  (Adolph 
W.  Aleck)  ;  viewpoints  in  educational  psy¬ 
chology  (John  N.  W’ashbume). 

4  Op.  clt.,  p.  V. 

6  Quotation  marks  are  the  reviewer's. 


Clearly,  either  of  the  first  two  of  these 
three  volumes,  written  by  one  author, 
must  serve  an  entirely  different  function 
from  the  third  which  is  written  by  25 
authors.  In  other  words,  a  book  written 
by  one  author  is  likely  to  be  an  integrated 
expression  of  the  author's  viewpoints  on 
all  im|)ortant  aspects  of  the  subject  with 
which  the  book  deals.  A  similar  state¬ 
ment  is  not  true  of  a  book  written  by 
many  authors. 

No  one  is  likely  to  deny  that  a  teacher 
needs  to  develop  for  himself  a  defensible, 
integrated,  functioning,  and  non-confiict- 
ing  viewpoint,  not  only  of  educational  psy¬ 
chology,  but  of  the  entire  educative  pro<'esa. 
Is  the  student  helped  toward  an  inte- 
grateil,  functioning,  non-conflicting  view¬ 
point  more  by  the  work  of  a  number  of 
authors,  each  of  whom  have  attempted  in 
separate  volumes  to  present  such  inte¬ 
grated  viewpoints,  or  by  the  work  of  a 
number  of  authors  each  of  whom  expresses 
his  viewpoint  only  in  part  through  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  one  book?  No  categorical  answer 
to  this  question  will  be  ventured  here. 
Certainly  a  b«K)k  is  not  made  excellent 
merely  becau.se  it  is  written  by  one  or  by 
many  authors. — Roy  O.  Bii.ijctt,  Boston 
University. 

»  «  « 

An  Introduction  to  Teaching.  By 
Charles  U'  Knudson  and  Lucius  O.  Mc¬ 
Afee.  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  1936. 

This  is  a  very  different  book  than  others 
in  introduction  to  education.  It  is  not 
an  introduction  to  inlucation  but  to  teach¬ 
ing  as  such,  and  the  book  lives  squarely 
up  to  its  title.  Organization  and  admin¬ 
istration  are  discussed  only  from  the 
teacher’s  point  of  view. 

Strong  elements  in  the  book  are:  clear¬ 
ness  and  simplicity  of  statement ;  frequent 
reference  to  expert  studies  in  the  fields 
discussed ;  topics  of  constant  practical 
value  to  teachers  and  prospective  teach¬ 
ers.  Chapter  headings  like  the  following 
indicate  the  practical  character  of  the 
book:  What  Do  Teachers  Do?  How’  Hard 
Is  the  Teacher’s  Work?  Salaries  in  the 
Teaching  Profession;  Security  of  Tenure; 
Demand  and  Supply  of  Teachers ;  How 
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Should  One  Prepare  to  Teach?  Obtaining 
a  Position  to  Teach. 

The  book  is  a  capital  one  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  those  seniors  in  high  school 
who  are  contemplating  teaching;  and 
would  l)e  valuable  for  side  reading  to  ac¬ 
company  any  other  book  used  as  a  text 
in  a  course  in  Introduction  to  Education. 

Now  and  then  discussions  are  somewhat 
too  technical  for  first  students  in  educa¬ 
tion,  but  this  is  seldom  the  case,  and  the 
prevailing  characteristic  is  clearness  and 
definiteness. — Abthub  II.  Wii.ue,  Boston 
University  School  of  Education. 

•  «  * 

Are  American  Teachers  Free?  By 
Uoxrard  K.  Bcalc,  Visiting  Professor  of 
Hist<»ry,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  pp.  855.  1936. 

Part  XII;  Report  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Social  Studies,  American  Historical 
Association. 

'Fhe  foreword  states  that  this  was  a 
hard  book  to  write.  “Hard  to  gather  the 
evidence,  hard  to  estimate  its  validity, 
hard  to  organize  it  intelligently,  and  very 
hard  indeed  to  present  it  judiciously, 
fairly  and  without  prejudice.”  Every 
chapter  presents  the  evidence,  such  as  it 
is,  that  some  teachers  are  not  free  to  do 
some  things.  Eight  chapters  are  devote<l 
to  Freedom  of  Expression,  expression  on 
War,  on  Peace,  on  Patriotism,  Politics, 
Economy  and  Social  Problems,  History, 
Religion,  Science. 

Much  of  the  evidence  usecl  would  not  be 
considered  as  evidence  by  a  historian  in 
writing  a  textbook  on  history.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  chapter  on  textbooks,  page 
26.5,  the  author  states:  “In  Mas.sachusetts 
new  texts  are  suggested  to  a  school  com¬ 
mittee  at  one  meeting  and  then  approved 
by  it  at  the  next.”  The  authority  given 
is  a  Survey  of  the  Schools  of  Lynn,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Division  of  Field  Studies, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
Tl»at  method  was  use<l  in  Lj-nn  the  year 
the  survey  was  made,  but  any  sehool  com¬ 
mittee  in  .Massachusetts  may  use  any 
metho<l  that  seems  best  to  the  committee 
and  may  change  the  method  as  fret^uently 
as  a  majority  of  the  committee  may  de¬ 
sire  to  have  it  changed. 


Personal  interviews  with  teachers,  prin¬ 
cipals,  superintendents,  and  rival  book 
salesmen,  extracts  from  articles  by  lay¬ 
men,  teachers,  or  administrative  officers, 
are  all  considered  as  evidence. 

'ITie  chapter  on  Conduct  of  Teachers  is 
largely  based  upon  interviews  with  teach¬ 
ers,  letters  from  teachers,  and  the  answ’ers 
to  the  author’s  questionnaires.  “Gambling 
and  swearing  are  not  publicly  possible 
for  most  teachers.  Swearing  is  less  ob¬ 
jected  to  than  gambling.  In  both  matters 
the  Northeast  allow’s  most  free<lom,  the 
South  least.  The  author's  questi«>nnaire 
showed  that  about  three-fourths  of  the 
teachers  in  the  Northeast  dare  swear; 
three-fifths  dare  gamble.  In  the  South 
only  a  third  may  swear;  only  one  in 
thirty-five  may  gamble.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  teachers  in  large  cities  of  all  sections 
may  gamble  and  three-fourths  may  swear. 
But  in  rural  communities  and  small 
towns  teachers  feel  restrained  from  doing 
either.”  .\s  women  make  up  the  large 
percentage  of  those  engage<l  in  teaching 
one  wonders  if  the  teachers  who  filled  out 
the  questionnaire  were  not  gently  spoof¬ 
ing  the  author. 

Every  chapter  in  the  b<M>k  is  challeng¬ 
ing  and  thought-provoking,  even  where 
one  disagrees  most  radically  with  the  con¬ 
clusions  drawn  from  the  evidence  quoted. 
The  last  four  chapters,  especially :  “Forces 
that  Destroy  Freedom,”  “Freedom  and 
Purposes  of  Education,”  “Means  of  In¬ 
creasing  Freedom,”  and  “How  Much  Free¬ 
dom  is  Possible  or  Desirable,”  should  be 
read  and  reread  by  everyone  who  desires 
to  have  our  schools  left  free  to  develop 
the  ability  of  each  child  to  meet  the  demo¬ 
cratic  needs  of  motlem  society. — Hrbrert 
Bi.aib,  Professor  of  School  .\dmini8tra- 
tion,  Boston  University. 

•  •  « 

Webster’s  Collegiate  Dictionary,  Fifth 
Edition.  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  Publishers, 
Springfield,  Mass.  110,000  entries,  1,300 
pages,  1,800  illustrations.  $3.50  to  $8.50. 

The  publication  of  Webster’s  New  In¬ 
ternational,  Second  Edition,  in  1934,  fore¬ 
told  the  publication  of  a  new  Collegiate. 
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All  of  the  features  that  made  the  former 
editions  so  popular  have  been  retained ; 
clear,  easy  to  understand  definitions ;  de¬ 
rivation  of  words;  synonyms  and  anto¬ 
nyms;  pronouncing  dictionaries  of  geog- 
laphy  and  biography;  foreign  words  and 
phrases;  vocabularj’  of  rhymes;  rules  for 


punctuation  and  the  preparation  of  copy 
for  the  press. 

The  most  noteworthy  of  the  new  fea¬ 
tures  is  the  increase  in  the  vocabularie# 
devoted  to  the  newer  fields  of  learning, 
as  aviation,  radio,  economics,  commerce 
and  science. 


NEW  EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  following  publications  of  interest  to  the  readers  of 
Edhcation.  Mention  here  does  not  preclude  review  in  this  or  subsequent  numbers 
of  Education. 


Personal  Problems  in  School  Manage¬ 
ment.  By  Uufjh  C.  Moeller,  O.  Stuart 
Hamer,  and  Fred  C.  lioieernoT.  1936.  384 

pp.,  cloth,  $1.60.  Newson  &  Company. 

Modern  Chemistry.  By  Charle/t  E.  Dull, 
Head  of  the  Science  Department,  West 
Side  High  School,  and  Supervisor  of 
Science  for  the  Junior  and  Senior  High 
Schools,  Newark,  N.  J.  1936.  745  and 

xx.xii  pp.,  cloth,  $1.80.  Henry  Holt  and 
Company. 

A  Student’s  History  of  Education: 
Our  Education  Today  in  the  Light  of 
Its  Development.  By  Frank  Pierrepont 
Graves,  Commissioner  of  Education  and 
President  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  1936  Revised  Edition.  Cloth, 
illustrateil,  $2.50.  Tlie  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany. 

Descriptive  Physics.  By  Sherman  R. 
Wilson,  Head  of  the  Exact  Science  De¬ 
partment,  Northwestern  High  School,  De¬ 
troit,  Michigan.  231  pp.,  cloth,  illustrated. 
1936.  $1.20.  Henrv-  Holt  and  Company. 

Business  Mathematics.  By  Lueien 
tllair  Kinney,  Ph.D.,  Chairman,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Mathematics.  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota  High  School  and  Instructor,  Col¬ 
lege  of  E<lucation,  L^niverslty  of  Minne¬ 
sota.  1936.  Cloth,  350  pp.,  $1.40.  Henry 
Holt  &  Company. 

The  Small  High  School  at  Work.  By 
R.  Emerson  Langfitt,  School  of  Education, 
New  York  University,  Frank  W,  Cyr, 
Teachers  College,  Colombia  University, 
and  N.  William  Neirsom,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Temple  University.  1936.  660  pp., 

cloth,  $2.75.  American  Book  Company. 


The  Hay  System  of  Child  Development. 
By  William  Hotrard  Hay,  M.D.,  and  Ester 
L.  Smith.  1936.  232  pp.,  cloth,  $2.00. 

Thomas  Y,  Crowell  Company. 

Measurement  in  Psychology.  By  Thel¬ 
ma  Hunt,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Psychology,  The  George  Washington 
University.  1936.  380  pp.,  $3.00  list. 

Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 

High  School  Administration.  By  C.  R. 
MaTirell,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  University  of  Wyoming,  and  L.  R. 
Kilzer,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education. 
University  of  Wyoming.  1936.  528  pp. 

$2.50,  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co. 

Science:  A  Story  of  Progress  and  Dis¬ 
covery.  By  Ira  C.  Davis,  Head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Science,  University  High 
School,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Teach¬ 
ing  of  Science,  School  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  and  Riehard  TY. 
Sharpe,  formerly  I’rofessor  of  Biology-, 
State  Normal  School,  River  Falks,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  and  Instructor  in  Science,  George 
Washington  High  School,  New  York  City. 
1936.  491  pp.,  cloth,  illu.strated,  $1.72. 

Henr.v  Holt  and  Co. 

The  Marks  of  Examiners:  Being  a 
Comparison  of  Marks  Allotted  to  Exami¬ 
nation  Scripts  b.v  Independent  Examiners 
and  Boards  of  Examiners,  Together  with 
a  Section  on  a  Viva  Voce  Examination. 
By  Sir  Philip  Hartog,  K.B.E.,  C.I.E.,  and 
E.  C.  Rhodes,  D.Sc.,  Reader  in  Statistics 
in  the  University  of  Txindon,  with  a  Memo¬ 
randum  by  Cyril  Burt,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Psycholog.v  in  the  University  of 
Txmdon.  1936.  344  pp.,  cloth.  The  Mac¬ 

millan  Company, 


